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IS SHIRT WAS OPEN, ITS 
H deep V framing a gold 

necklace with a medallion 
resting on a hairy chest. He had 
thick, dark hair and a magnificent 
macho moustache. A tear was 
trickling down to the corner of 
that macho moustache. I had just 
accused him of plagiarism ona 
paper. He was guilty of academia’s 
most serious crime. (Well, the 
second most serious, after the 
despicable crime of not taking 
academia seriously in the first 
place.) 

That was ten years ago, but I 
thought of the criminal again 
recently when sociology students 
released a study showing that a 
high proportion of Concordia 
students admit to having cheated at 
least once, even if only in small 
ways. The study created a furor 
when it hit the news media, raising 
images of thousands of illiterate 
students graduating summa cum 
laude with a little help from their 
crib notes. 

The faculty, with that keen sense 
of priorities that only a PhD can 
produce, wasted no time on the 
trivial issue of whether cheating 
was a problem. No, they hotly 
debated whether the story should 
have been hushed up. 

Look, my hairy-chested, medal- 
lioned, macho-moustachioed 
cheater was typical of at least 90 
per cent of cheaters. If undetected, 
his cheating would have raised his 
paper from a D to, possibly, a D 
plus. Balanced against other 
papers and an exam on which 
cheating was almost impossible, it 
might have improved his grade by 
one per cent or so. There may be 
crashing dolts who win straight A 
diplomas with cheating, but in 20 
years of university teaching, I’ve 
never met one. 


(sraeme Decarie: Column 


Cheaters 
aren’t criminals 


As I watched the tear trickle 
down to that moustache, I thought 
of a high school student who once 
cheated. He was a constant disrup- 
tion in class, so he had been moved 
to a seat up in front, hard against 
the teacher’s desk. On that desk 
was a row Of text books. The 
teacher rarely used them, but all 
were within reach of the student. 
For every exam the student wrote 
that year, he had complete sets of 
crib notes tucked into the pages of 
the text books. Never was cheating 
more thorough or more indetect- 
able, but it made not the slightest 
difference. I still flunked most of 
those exams. 

And I guess that if I had been 
caught, I would have cried, too. I 
wasn't a hardened criminal. I was 
scared. I wanted to pass and I just 
didn’t have the confidence or the 
discipline or the know-how to do 
it the honest way. And like my 
moustachioed culprit, I put more 
effort and time into cheating than 
honest work would have required. 
And that pitiful, desperate, unpro- 
ductive thrashing about is most of 
what we call cheating in universi- 
ties. 

Oh, there are courses in which 
cheating will make high grades 
possible. Those are the ones with 
objective exams — you know, fill in 
the blanks. True or false. Check off 
the correct definition. That sort of 
thing. These exams are popular 
because they’re easy to mark. But 
they’re based on the lowest and 
least enduring form of learning — 
memorizing. Who cares if people 
cheat on those? Five years after the 
exam, the A student and the D 
student alike won’t remember any 
of it anyway. 

So what did I do with my 
criminal who had cheated on his 
paper? University regulations 





permit anything from flunking the 
paper to flunking him on the 
course or even expelling him. If he 
had been one of that tiny number 
of students who systematically lie 
and cheat their way through life, I 
would happily have applied all of 
those regulations. But he wasn’t 
one of those, and it was difficult to 
see how any of the regulations 
would accomplish anything useful 
in this very typical case. 

I told him that I had caught his 
plagiarism. We talked about why 
he did it. I told him to do the paper 
again, and I helped him with it. 
This time, he produced a decent 
paper. He learned how to doa 
paper. He learned that he could do 
a paper. And I never caught him 
cheating again. 

The foofaraw over revelations 
about cheating at Concordia 
(which is probably not much 
different from cheating at other 
universities) has produced two 
predictable knee-jerk reactions. 
The first is a protest that the story 
should have been hushed up — a 
curious reaction from people who 
claim to be dedicated to the search 
for the truth. The second is a 
demand for more regulations. 

More regulations would make 
sense if the university were simply 
an examining body, with courses 
making up a sort of obstacle course 
with degrees awaiting those who 
complete it. But surely Concordia 
isn’t just an examining body. It’s an 
educational institution. And if that 
means anything at all, it means that 
Concordia has a responsibility to 
help its students get over the 
obstacles. It means that it cares 
about its students at least as much 
as it cares about its image. 

Concordia shouldn't just react to 
reports about cheating. We 
shouldn’t try to hush things up, 
and we shouldn’t mindlessly 
respond with more rules. We 
should talk about this problem. We 
should try to understand what 
really causes it, and we should try 
to respond not as examiners or as 
wardens but as educators. ¢ 
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Graeme Decarie teaches Canadian 


history and was named Chair of the 
history department last June 1. 


Chancellor Gold installed 


Convocation awards 3,600 degrees 


APPROXIMATELY 3,600 CON- 
CORDIA STUDENTS received 
their graduate and undergraduate 
degrees at the university’s Spring 
Convocation ceremonies held from 
June 12-17 at Place des Arts. 

A highlight of the week was the 
installation of the Hon. Alan Gold, 
Chief Justice of Quebec Superior 
Court, as Chancellor of Concordia 
University. More than 80 university 
chancellors and other academic 
officials from across Canada were 
invited to the colorful ceremony, 
which took place at the Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science convo- 
cation on June 12. 

Chief Justice Gold, 69, a distin- 
guished jurist, labor mediator and 
academic, was named Chancellor 
on February 5, succeeding retired 
Royal Bank of Canada chairman 
Earle McLaughlin. The chancellor’s 
duties are largely ceremonial, but 
like a governor-general or mon- 
arch, he offers advice to senior 
university administrators and is an 
ex-officio member of the Board of 
Governors. 

Also during the engineering con- 
vocation, Dean M.N.S. Swamy 
pointed out a “happy coincidence”’ 
for his faculty. In a year in which 
Canadian engineering is marking 
the centennial of its organization as 
a profession, Concordia graduated 
its 100th engineering PhD since the 
doctoral program was introduced 
in 1968. 

Over the course of convocation 
ceremonies, Concordia awarded 
honorary degrees to eight distin- 
guished recipients. Seven received 
Doctor of Laws (LLD) degrees while 
a Doctor of Letters (DLitt) was 
awarded to renowned novelist 
Hugh MacLennan, who has been 
Scholar-in-Residence at Concordia 
for the last two years. With five 
Governor-General’s awards in his 


40-year writing career, MacLennan, 
80, is now working on his mem- 
oirs. 
LLDs were awarded to: 

e William B. Rice, a Montrealer 
who graduated from Sir George 
Williams and went on to become an 
internationally acclaimed research- 
er in mechanical engineering, par- 
ticularly in the areas of manufactur- 
ing processes and systems. 

e Eric Kierans, a Loyola graduate 
whose wide-ranging career as an 
economist, politician and educator 
has included cabinet posts in Que- 
bec and Ottawa, and the presidency 
of the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
Kierans’ erudition as an educator 
and historian was evident in his 











Barry McGee — Photo Champlain 


et 


FULL DRESS: Concordia Chancellor Alan Gold begins term 


convocation address in support of 
the controversial Meech Lake con- 
stitutional agreement. See page 19 
of this magazine for a Canadian 
history lesson. 

e Peter McIntyre, a former West- 
mount mayor, who is chairman of 
the executive committee of Canada 
Cement Lafarge and director of 
numerous other companies. 

e Margaret Fulton, pacifist, 
English professor and past presi- 
dent of Mount Saint Vincent Uni- 
versity in Halifax. Among her many 
activities, she has served as a direc- 
tor of Ottawa’s North-South Insti- 
tute, the subject of a story on page 
Zi. 

e Rev. Gerry McDonough, S.J., a 
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News briefs 





teacher and humanitarian who has 
worked in India since 1970 devel- 
oping projects to combat disease 
and illiteracy. Father McDonough 
was profiled in the May, 1986 issue 
of Concordia University Maga- 
zine. 

e Dr. Robert Brodrick, a Loyola 
High School and College graduate 
and past president of the Loyola 
Alumni Association. Dr. Brodrick is 
a well-known physician and sports 
medicine expert who has been 
medical director with the Montreal 
Expos since the team was formed in 
1969. : 

e Léon Bellefleur, one of Canada’s 
foremost painters who has been an 
active force in the development of 
Quebec painting in particular, 
where he is identified with the 
‘“Automatiste”’ group of painters. 





THE GUY METRO STATION will 
be re-named Guy-Concordia some- 
time this fall in a successful out- 
come of years of quiet lobbying of 
city politicians by the Rector’s 
Office. 

This past June, the new MCM 
municipal administration agreed 
with Concordia’s argument that its 
local metro station should signal 
the university’s presence, soon to 
be expanded with a new library 
across from the Hall building. The 
name change proposal was one 
item on the agenda of a meeting last 
February between Rector Patrick 
Kenniff and Mayor Jean Doré. 

The Université de Québec 4a 
Montréal is also getting mention. A 
few stops down the metro line, the 
Berri-de Montigny station will be 
re-named Berri-UQAM. 





« 


ARCHIVIST MARRELLI 
Church mission 

CONCORDIA ARCHIVIST NAN- 
CY MARRELLI found herself 
climbing through mud puddles and 
rubble last summer On a mission to 
save archival documents belonging 
to the Unitarian Church on 
Sherbrooke St. following the fire 
that levelled the church. 

The documents, including a large 
collection of organ music and other 
material dating back to the 19th 
century, were stored in an adjacent 
church hall that did not burn but 
suffered heavy water damage. 

The church called for Marrelli’s 
advice on the Friday after the Mon- 
day fire. ““There were seven boxes 
of material that had been wet for 
five days,’ she says. “The boxes 
were so expanded I didn’t even 
open them. 

‘I knew I needed a freezer fast 
and called the president of Stein- 
berg’s, who agreed to send a truck 
to take the boxes for quick freezing 
in their blast freezers,’ Marrelli 
says. 

The boxes are now blocks of ice 
awaiting the next step in their salva- 
tion, the freeze-drying process that 
turns ice directly into water vapour 


without going through the water 
stage that would get everything wet 
again. ‘“There’s no way of assessing 
damage yet,’ she says. 

Marrelli was no stranger to the 
Unitarian Church’s archives. Sev- 
eral years ago, she helped organize 
the material at the request of. 
church archivist Mrs. D.B. Clarke, 
widow of the former SGW vice- 
principal. 


fourth consecutive Canadian Interuniversity Athletic Union (CIAU) 
National Wrestling Championship held at the Loyola campus gym last 
February. Mike Sullivan, his twin brother Pat, Graham Dadswell, Clark 
Davis and Serge Marcil all won gold medals. Mike was named co-winner 
(along with basketball star Craig Norman) of the Gill award presented to 
the outstanding male athlete of the year. Pictured above are, front row for 
the left, Bob Watson, Chris Villeneuve, Mike Sullivan, Neil Spelrum, and 
Tom Rebelo. Standing, from the left are Dr. Dan Marisi, coach Victor 
Zilberman, Pat Sullivan, Graham Dadswell, Serge Marcil, Sean O’Heany, 
Clark Davis, and Bruce Ross. Zilberman has been named Canada’s 1988 
Olympic Wrestling Coach. 
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A little agony, 
a little ecstasy 


Tom Hopkins has 
come a long way 
since his paintings 
were first exhibited 
amid the commuter 


’ By Peter Leney 
bustle of Montreal’s in Bubbands, NS. 
Windsor Station AINTER TOM HOPKINS 


once lived with a psychol- 

ogist and all the people he 

knew were psychologists 
who would drop by his art studio 
and say ‘Oh my God, if you got 
yourself together, you wouldn't 
have so much anguish in these 
paintings.’ 

Anguish? “The only anguish I 
ever had in painting was making the 
thing into a decent painting,’ he 
says now. “Sure, big swathing brush 
strokes might be the same gesture 
as waving a sword, but it’s also the 
gesture a child makes when he’s 
splashing water. It’s fun.’ The les- 
son: ““You have to watch out for 
these heavy interpretations.”’ 

Hopkins in person seems any- 
thing but a vessel of anguish who 
turns Out paintings that the Globe 
and Mails art critic has called 
moody and gloomy, with light 
“that seems to exhaust itself at the 
source.’ Tall, easy-going, sandy- 
haired, he keeps a sardonic humour 
pattering through his conversation, 
even when describing a 1983 brush 
with death from a Legionnaire-type 
attack: 

“At a certain point, I thought this 
isn’t so bad. No more exhibitions, 
no more teaching, no more Mont- 
real winters with slush and salt on » 
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my boots. No wonder people do 
this. What a relief.” 

He also jokes that he often looks 
around in restaurants and sees oth- 
er people who better fit the solemn 
image of someone who painted his 
pictures than he does. Turning seri- 
ous, though, he says: “I’m not flip- 
pant about my work. I’d probably 
be much more solemn if I were 
insecure about it.” 

Hopkins, 43, can afford to feel at 
ease, not just because of his steady 
job teaching art at Dawson College. 
His CV lists eight solo exhibitions in 
Montreal, Toronto, Quebec City 
and Ottawa from 1981-86. There 
are numerous awards and a lengthy 
list of institutional buyers including 
Bell Canada, Loto Quebec, Alcan, 
and the Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
“And the private list is a lot longer 
than that,’ he says. His works have 
sold for as much as $8,000. 

It’s a long way from his first 
exhibition in 1976 in Montreal’s 
Windsor Station, where he paid for 
space after galleries both good and 
bad declined his paintings. “‘I 
thought I'd get rid of the ego trip 
and go to the most vilified place in 
town. And I actually sold some- 
thing.” 

A former Loyola teacher who 
earned an MFA from Concordia, 
Hopkins will have an exhibition at 
the Concordia Art Gallery opening 
October 28. 


HIS PAST SUMMER WAS 

spent in Nova Scotia teaching 
at an art college in Halifax and 
commuting in his black Dodge van 
south to Hubbards and his third 
wife Rita, a new daughter Anna, 
and Jacob, a son from his second 
marriage. He paints in tiny rented 
premises on a cove, with seagulls 
screaming in the background and 
fishermen setting out after macker- 
el. 

On a sunny afternoon on the 
porch, Hopkins managed to keep 
his good humour through two 
hours with an interviewer un- 
schooled in art, whose familiarity 
with his work was limited to a 
quick glance at some slides of paint- 


ings and the critical review in the 
Globe and Mail. 

Why does he paint? “It’s what I 
do,” he replies. “It’s a very funny 
thing to go around painting pic- 
tures, but when you think about it, 
there’s an awful lot of funny things 
going on.” More seriously: “It’s a 
very one-on-one confrontation 
that’s exciting and competitive and 
intimidating. And there’s no secu- 
rity. I never liked security, maybe 
because there was a lot of it in my 
family.’ 

What buttons should the average 
person push to get more from a visit 
to the art gallery? “If you have a 
response to a painting, you have a 
response, that’s all.’ Later: ‘“‘Obvi- 
ously you have to read art history. 
Knowing where a painter is coming 
from helps get rid of total skepti- 
cism. The main thing you have to 
do when looking at a painting is to 
take it seriously, because the paint- 
er didn’t do it as a joke. It costs too 
much to be a joke.” 


Life experiences 


What are Hopkins’ paintings all 
about? “Simply about my life expe- 
riences.’ Looking back, he dares to 
interpret his still life paintings in 
light of “hitting that little line 
between life and death’ back in 
1983. 

“Maybe I’m just thinking like one 
of those critics who look at your 
work and see a train of thought, but 
I saw that knives were very promi- 
nent in these paintings and maybe 
they were a metaphor for the line 
between life and death. The fruit on 
one side is almost a symbol of 
rebirth because fruit has seeds. But 
the fish on the other side had had it. 
Nothing was going to raise that 
sucker (a red snapper, actually) up 
again.’ 

His hospital experience also 
drove home the message that we 
are less in control of things than we 
assume. As he lay in bed with 
terrible chest pains, Hopkins says 
he imagined a little devil sitting on 
his chest with a pronged fork dar- 
ing him to take another breath. 
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“And every time I did, the fork 
would go plunging in,” he says. 

In response, he tried to look at 
breathing as a voluntary activity 
that he would engage in only if 
through meditation he found a 
good enough reason. “But I 
couldn’t help taking the next 
breath. Although I was allowed to 
have the thought that I was in 
control, actually it was being done 
to me.” 

Witnessing the birth of his first 
child — ‘“‘this litthe creature that 
came out of my wife was me. How 
did I get in there?”’ — reinforced the 
notion that control is limited. ‘You 
think you know all this stuff, but it’s 
so complicated,’ he says. 

Hopkins seems to imply that this 
tension between control and the 
lack of it is reflected in his Love and 
Fear series of paintings, with their 
two figures. ““You have one con- 
scious strong person and an uncon- 
scious helpless person. I was look- 
ing at that and thinking that they 
represent the two parts of our 
psyche, and that we have to watch 
out for the helpless part.” 


OPKINS’ SUMMER, WHICH 

included an exhibition in Hali- 
fax, isa homecoming. Born in Sum- 
merside, P.E.I., he moved to Halifax 
at age nine with the transfer of his 
father, a Royal Bank manager. Art 
entered his life in high school, 
where he was drawn into a flourish- 
ing classroom movement dedicated 
to drawing hot rod cars. 

“Five or six of us used to draw 
hot rods in perspective, always 
from the same angle, with a big 
wheel on one side and a smaller one 
on the other,’ Hopkins recalls. He 
also learned caricatures from Mad 
magazine and got further exercise 
“drawing pictures of girls from the 
yearbook who I had crushes on.” 

His future in painting owes much 
to a brief encounter while working 
one summer in Halifax’s Museum of 
Science, a job he describes as dust- 
ing leaves, changing lightbulbs, and 
“making sure that visiting school 
kids didn’t kill old Gus the tor- 





toise.’ A landscape painter called 
John Cook was painting dioramas 
at the museum, saw Hopkins at his 
desk doing caricatures, and said: 
“You wouldn’t be half bad if you 
took yourself seriously.’ Then he 
walked on. 

Hopkins dropped out of engi- 
neering at Dalhousie after half a 
term and studied with Cook, who 
died a few years ago. He calls his 
first teacher ‘‘a gruff guy and one of 
the few painters who was really 
good and really underrated. He did 
landscapes all the way down the 
coast and in Halifax before the 
architects arrived, and there was a 
lot of power in his painting. I felt 
very close to him. I’d always visit 
and we'd talk about painting, about 
values, why you do this stuff, how 
not to get caught.”’ 

Thus inspired, Hopkins set off to 
study art at Mount Allison in Sack- 
ville, N.B., a move that prompted 
his shocked parents to ask what a 
big strong boy like him was doing 
going to art school. But studies 
took second place to playing guitar 
in coffee houses, drinking beer and 
womanizing. He flunked out in sec- 
ond year, a “well-deserved failure.”’ 

Sticking to his self-image as a 
painter, Hopkins followed a girl- 
friend to Montreal, rented a studio 
in Little Burgundy, went to lots of 
art shows and mingled with other 
painters amid the banter of sophis- 
ticated conversation in the Bistro 
on Mountain Street back in the mid- 
60s. It evolved into a Bohemian life 
of no money, singing blues and jug 
band music on the streets for beer 
and ‘“‘nihilist doom.’ Two years 
later, Hopkins went back to finish 
his Mount Allison BFA in 1970. 

Subsequent adventures included 
hosting a children’s TV show in 
Newfoundland, teaching at Loyola 
(1972-76), and working as a carpen- 
ter from Montreal to Mansonville. 
He pushed ahead irregularly with 
painting, trying a range of tech- 
niques and ‘“‘battling with the fear 
over my paintings not looking like 
someone else’s.”’ 





ARTIST HOPKINS: Opening October 28 at Concordia Art Gallery 


E SAYS COMING BACK TO 

Halifax is ‘‘not like Napoleon’s 
victorious return to Paris. They 
don’t know who I am.” And as an 
academic painter, Hopkins says he 
feels ‘‘almost radical’’ in a Concep- 
tual school environment where 
painting is viewed as a device rather 
than an object in itself. 

Just as in the Toronto art scene, 
Hopkins sees political commentary 
taking over and he doesn’t like it. 
“People are so scared about not 
being politically correct, it’s unbe- 
lievable,’ he says. “They can’t do 
anything without putting in a fish 
that died from pollution. It has to 
be a kind of statement, so conse- 
quently, it has a posterish quality. 

“IT don’t want my art to be politi- 
cally aligned,’ he says. “‘I feelI can't 
take a stance unless I’m living that 
way.’ Along with this goes the 


conviction that paintings are not 


‘“‘about”’ subject matter and do not 
tell stories. “‘Painting is an object in 
its own right. It doesn’t have to 
represent a tree any more than a 
tree is only valid because it repre- 
sents a house.” 


Hopkins says painting can come 
quickly to him but there are occa- 
sional blocked periods: “I don't 
know the end. Make someone else 
take responsibility for my life. Tell 
me what to do. This painting is 
turning black again.” 


He sometimes seeks opinions on 
works in progress from non-artist 
friends, including his young son 
Jacob. “‘If three of them say the red 
thing bothers them, I have to do 
something with the red thing. If 
you believe that art is communica- 
tion with the world, you have to 
take a certain amount of advice 
from people you respect.” 


Scheduled exhibitions serve as a 
whip to keep him producing. 
“They give a knife-edge to my 
focus,” he says. ““Otherwise I’d be 
sitting around in the sun a lot 
more.” 


As for where his art is going, 
Hopkins prefers to leave the analy- 
sis on directions up to art histo- 
rians. “‘My only direction,’ he says, 
“is that I hope my paintings are 
getting better.’ 
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Aging without 
losing your 


marbles 


OOD NEWS FOR 

those who fear that old 

age inevitably brings a 

downhill plunge in 
mental faculties: Research at 
Concordia illustrates that a life of 
keeping busy and socially involved 
can help preserve mental fitness, 
much as physical exercise keeps 
bodies going longer. 

A three-year project on aging, led 
by Psychology Professor Dolores 
Gold, shows that the “‘use it or lose 
it’’ principle applies to intellectual 
functioning over a lifetime. And the 
exercises that keep our minds in 
shape are not just solving chess 
problems or other challenges usu- 
ally considered intellectual. 

An everyday matter of staying in 
contact with friends and family also 
counts as a form of intellectual 
activity that keeps the mind fit, says 
Gold. And for men, being married 
seems to go hand-in-hand with a 
sounder mind in old age. 

The research project, conducted 
through the Centre for Research in 
Human Development with psy- 
chology colleagues David Andres, 
Tannis Arbuckle and _ Alex 
Schwartzman, backs up the notion 
that it’s not aging per se that deter- 
mines how you function. It’s how 
you live your life. 

At stake is growing older without 
“getting stupider and losing the 
competence to manage your life 
effectively,’ says Gold. The skills at 
risk include verbal abilities to 
understand and use words well, 


Psychologist Dolores 
Gold tells how to live 
right and keep smart 
into old age: It takes 


practise 


and “‘fluid”’ abilities to learn, note 
what’s going on in your surround- 
ings and respond appropriately to 
unusual developments. 

Gold says she has always been 
interested in ‘‘the impact of society 
ona life’’ and the tremendous varia- 
tions between how people end up. 
Why are some people brain sur- 
geons at 75 while others are waiting 
to die at 65? 

In popular terms, she describes 
her project as asking “‘How can I 
keep my marbles as I grow old?”’ 
Put more academically, the 
$140,000 study examined ‘‘the 
impact of lifestyle environment 
engagement upon lifespan intellec- 
tual change and continuity in a 
normal sample of elderly men.’ 

Her elderly men were some 400 
Second World War veterans, cho- 
sen because records of intelligence 
and aptitude tests they took upon 
enlistment were still available. The 
same army “‘M”’ test was re-applied 
to the men now in their 60s, along 
with interviews and other psycho- 
logical tests. Tests for the elderly 
were expanded to reveal how they 
coped with such things as noisy 
neighbors or arriving at a super- 
market checkout counter without 
enough money. 

“By having a measure of a person 
as a young man, then comparing 
them as 65-year-olds and then see- 
ing what their lifestyle has been 
like, we were trying to tease out the 
factors that influence intelligence,’ 
says Gold. ‘“‘The main purpose was 
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to see what explains whether a 
person continues to function well 
mentally, or decreases.”’ 

One surprise, first revealed in this 
study, is that even moderate drink- 
ing can be harmful down the line. 
“You don’t have to be an alcoholic 
to show an increased loss of intel- 
lectual skills across the lifespan,” 
Gold says. “Even social drinking is 
bad.” 

Tempering this news, however, 
are other studies showing that 
moderate drinking increases lon- 
gevity and is associated with better 
morale. ‘““We don’t have an effect 
that is only negative,’ she says. 
“T’m not going to give up my social 
drinking, but I’m certainly going to 
control it.” 

The project also adds a new argu- 
ment to existing research demon- 
Strating that marriage is good for 
men. Studies have already shown 
married men scoring high in 
health, happiness, salaries and oth- 
er measures of well-being. ““What’s 
unusual about our research is that 
we found single men lose their 
intellectual functioning at a faster 
rate than married men,’ says Gold. 

As a guide to staying mentally fit, 
the veterans in Gold’s study who 
functioned best intellectually were 
those who: 

e Kept in close touch with friends 
and relatives whose company 
they enjoyed; 

e Kept themselves busy and en- 
joyed using their mental abilities; 

e Enjoyed reading; 


e Tended to be more reflective and 
were not impulsive; 
e Did not become anxious easily. 

Gold sees the ‘“‘practice princi- 
ple’ confirmed in her research 
findings. ““‘They support what’s 
known as the engagement theory, 
which argues that you’re more 
likely to retain your mental abilities 
if you’re more involved, have more 
control over your environment, 
and engage in stimulating activi- 
ties,’ she says. 

She adds that most people proba- 
bly aren’t using their mental abili- 
ties as much as they can, just as they 
don’t stay physically fit, and they 
will pay down the line. “A lot of 
people function at a very low intel- 
lectual level, and they are going to 
lose mental abilities they could 
have otherwise kept.’ 

But there are limits to what can be 
achieved. Some factors linked to 
good intellectual functioning in old 
age are personality features we 
don’t easily control. An impulsive 
person who easily becomes anx- 
ious is more likely to function poor- 
ly than the reflective character. 

Other uncontrollable factors 
include, not surprisingly, intelli- 
gence as an early adult. “To keep 
your mental abilities while aging, 
you have to have some to start 
with,’ Gold says. Retaining skills 
also varies directly with socio-eco- 
nomic status, a factor often depen- 
dent on the family one is born into. 

Good health is another important 
factor that bad luck can take away. 
The worst case is the mental 
destruction caused by Alzheimer’s, 
against which there is no bulwark. 

‘You can be as busy and engaged 
as you like, but if you get Alzheim- 
er’s, it’s not going to help,’ says 
Gold. “I don’t want anyone caring 
for an Alzheimer’s victim to say ‘My 
God, if he’d only read the newspa- 
per every day, he wouldn't have 
this’.”’ 

So the secret is not just staying 
busy, sober, married and involved 
with friends. ‘Hope for luck, too,” 
she says. 4 





PROFESSOR GOLD: “. . . and hope for luck.” 


Help wanted in new project 


ARING FOR AN INCREASINGLY SENILE PERSON AT HOME CAN 
be a draining experience, and Prof. Gold wants to find out how 
people cope with the challenge. 

In a research project launched this summer, she aims to build a profile of 
people who keep their elderly at home rather than send them off to an 
institution such as a nursing home. 

“Since more people are getting older, society is going to have more 
elderly suffering from dementia, the gradual loss of memory and the 
ability to think, eat and move around by themselves,’ she says. “‘If all these 
people are placed in nursing homes, it’s going to be very expensive. 

“We want to make it easier for the care-givers by identifying what 
conditions help you keep a dementia patient in the home without 
suffering too much,’ she says. 

The project aims to interview some 300 care-givers and dementia 
patients with an eye out for such factors as family wealth, religion, 
nationality, customs, personality and attitudes to old people. 

At this point, Gold is looking for interview subjects. Anyone who is now 
caring for a dementia patient at home is invited to contact her at 848-7540 
or through her lab at 848-2258. 
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By Peter Leney 


CONCORDIA COM- 
merce graduate was the 
main suspect in a series 
of murders last spring 
around Bay City. 

John Brennan (BCom 78), posing 
as reporter Tony Carlisle, was 
finally cleared of all suspicion 
when Jamie and Adam, braving a 
raging thunderstorm, caught up 
with the true killer before he could 
add a terrified Lisa to his list of 
victims. 

When it was all over, the only 
worry was whether Nancy would 
ever be able to love Tony again. 

For the answer to this and other 
equally pressing questions, stay 
tuned to Another World, one of 
daytime TV’s longest-running after- 
noon soap operas that recently cel- 
ebrated its 23rd birthday. Brennan, 
in real life a salesman turned singer 
and actor, has played Tony on the 
show since last December, long 
enough to build a following of 
admiring fans even though he was 
cast as a likely murderer. 

“They can see the good in Tony 
Carlisle,’ Brennan suggests in the 
bemused tones with which he 
speaks of his character. ‘““TV doesn’t 
lie. Whatever you do, if you're 
basically a good person, that’ll get 
through.” 

The role on Another World has 
changed Brennan’s life. He can no 
longer venture out in public with- 
out encountering eager attention. 
“My wife and I were at Rockland 
shopping centre the other day and 
couldn’t do any of our shopping,’ 
he told Concordia University Mag- 
azine during a Montreal visit for a 
friend’s wedding last summer. “It’s 
got to the point where my wife has 
to do it alone. The show is very 
popular in Montreal. 

‘People wanted to talk about the 
killings,’ he reveals. “‘Everyone 
wanted to know who the killer was. 
But I couldn't tell them because I 
didn’t know. We don’t know the 
story until we get the scripts a week 
in advance.” 





Soap opera star 


John Brennan (BCom!) 
takes us behind the scenes 
at daytime TV’s Another World 





Will Nancy ever 


love Tony again? 


Back at his current home in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, Brennan 
receives and answers piles of fan 
mail asking about his age (33, 
although Tony is supposed to be 
24), his school, his hobbies, his 
favorite foods, whether he has a 
girlfriend, or whether he has a fan 
club. ‘“‘Not yet,’ he replies to the 
last question. There are invitations 
to sweet-18 parties, declined with 
apologies, and an offer to judge the 
Miss Teen U.S.A. contest in El Paso 
last July, which was accepted. 


RENNAN’S ROLE on daytime 

TV is a sharp career turn from 
expectations back on Concordia’s 
Loyola campus, where he was a 
‘drink beer, eat pizza kind of guy”’ 
studying commerce and living it up 
as a member of the TKE fraternity. 
After graduation, he worked for a 
while selling overhead garage 
doors for his father’s company, and 
dabbled in such square-jawed jobs 
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as selling ski equipment, tending 
bar in Montreal and Ste. Adele, and 
modelling for the Constance 
Brown agency. 

Behind the business background, 
however, were early indications of 
performance tendencies. Growing 
up in a family of six siblings in St. 
Lambert, Brennan and his brother 
Mark were the family hams. Mark, 
who played Gilles Champagne on 
He Shoots, He Scores and is now 
auditioning eagerly for a soap 
opera role himself, says the two 
were “‘the ones in the family who 
got up on the table and did a tap 
dance.” 

Their other brothers and sisters 
work in real estate and cosmetics, 
Mark said in a separate interview. 
Mark and John were also owners of 
a production company called Jazz- 
Mime which produced shows for 
markets such as Wide World of 
Sports and the Morin Heights ski 
resort which wanted a laser and 





fireworks extravaganza to mark its 
opening. 

John Brennan’s performance 
career began in earnest only in 
1983 at age 28, when he auditioned 
for the Banff School of Fine Arts 
and won a scholarship to study 
musical theatre. He explains that 
selling things was no longer chal- 
lenging and “I decided to have 
more control over the product, so I 
became the product.” 

He credits his wife Lori, a McGill 
student while Brennan was at 
Concordia, with providing needed 
encouragement for his turn of 
career. ““Without her faith in me, it 
would have been a hard decision,’ 
he says, “because I come from a 
conservative background that says 
a man should have a serious job. 
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Saying that I want to be an actor at 
age 28 is not conducive to serious 
thinking.’ 

After Banff, things fell into place 
smartly. He moved to Toronto to 
study voice at the Royal Conserva- 
tory and ‘“‘was fortunate enough 
that I worked right away and didn’t 
get much chance to do any study- 
ing.” Jobs included TV commercial 
spots, studio singing, and singing in 
corporate product announcement 
and sales motivation shows. 

Brennan also played in a musical 
comedy about stand-up comedians 
called Three Men Naked Below the 
Waist, staged by Toronto’s Free 
Theatre in the summer of 1986. The 
title refers to the feeling comics 
have when facing a difficult audi- 
ence, he explains. 





His role on Another World came 
after a year and a half of flying to 
New York to audition for various 
soap operas. The show was looking 
for someone to love Nancy and 
become a murder suspect, says 
Brennan, adding self-consciously 
that blond hair and blue eyes didn’t 
hurt. 

After half a year, Brennan says 
that acting on Another World is the 
hardest job he’s ever had. He rises at 
4 a.m. in Greenwich and takes the 
train to New York, where a limou- 
sine whisks him off to the soap’s 
production studio in Brooklyn. 
Practice runs begin at 7 a.m. and 
shooting can last until 11 p.m. ona 
bad day. 


N THE AVERAGE day, Bren- 

nan is back home by 8:30 p.m. 
and spends what is left of the eve- 
ning memorizing the next day’s 
lines. ‘“That’s the glamor of show 
business,’ he says dryly. ‘““But you 
also remember the days you didn’t 
work, so you put up with it. What 
scares me is no work.” 

On the plus side, Brennan says 
there is valuable acting experience 
to be had on a soap. “‘Nothing else 
can give you this much time in front 
of a camera,’ he says. ““You’re asked 
to do things in a very short period 
of time and you have to find it in 
you. It’s a useful place to learn.’ 

One thing he had to learn was 
coping with the close camera shots 
of eyeball-to-eyeball acting. Accus- 
tomed to moving around on stage, 
Brennan had to remember that if he 
tossed his head on Another World, 
part of it would be lost to viewers. 
This imposed stillness, he agrees, 
contributes to the wooden feel of 
soaps. 

Another lesson involved sup- 
pressing the ‘“‘eh?”’ that comes so 
easily to Canadians in completing a 
sentence. Brennan learned that on 
his first day as Tony. “I said some- 
thing like ‘I guess your grandfather 
can afford it, eh?’ and they cut it out 
of the episode,” he says. “It identi- 
fied me too much asa Canadian.” p» 
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He also gave some words a 
French pronunciation, reflecting 
his language of schooling at College 
Notre Dame, and had problems 
bringing an American twang to the 
vowels in Brava, the magazine his 
character worked for. “I got contin- 
ually corrected over the loud- 
speaker.” 

Brennan takes pains to defend 
any roughness of production or 
artistic quality in soap operas, cit- 
ing the pressures of creating an 
hour of television five days a week. 
And sometimes shows are com- 
pleted only five days before they 
are to air, although two weeks is 
more usual. 

“You don’t have the luxury of 
rehearsals,’ he says. “If there’s a 
scene you'd like to do over, you 
can’t because they don't have 
time.’ Shows like Dynasty, he 
argues, Owe their more polished 
appearance to once-a-week fre- 
quency. 

The hectic pace also strains the 
show’s crew of 12-15 writers, a mix 
of story line writers and work- 
horses who come up with the actu- 
al lines of dialogue. “‘Sometimes 
you watch the show and say ‘I don't 
know where they got those writ- 
ers. But they’ve been brainstorm- 
ing every day. You can work for a 
year to produce an hour-long 
script, but they have to pump it out 
all the time. 

“T have the greatest amount of 
respect for the people in this busi- 
ness,’ he says. 

The main thing is that the show 
offers reliable escapism to its audi- 
ence of millions. ‘““They escape into 
other people’s troubles and 
romances, or see themselves in cer- 
tain lead characters,’ Brennan sup- 
poses. “It’s just like a Harlequin 
romance on TV. I think it’s wonder- 
ful. People need that.” 

Brennan says the mood at work is 
generally upbeat in contrast to the 
steady flow of pain and suffering on 
camera. “The actors are funny and 
like to have a good time,’ he con- 
fides. ““There’s a lot of laughter on 
the set before and after takes, 
because everyone knows it’s really 
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ACTOR BRENNAN 
Suppressing his eh’s 


tongue-in-cheek because real life is 
not so dramatic.” 

But he adds that the mood some- 
times turns hushed and respectful. 
“After a particularly moving scene 
that everyone can relate to, even the 
crew gets involved and will 
applaud.” 


ND BRENNAN JOKES that if 

the day is going badly because 
someone is flubbing lines or the 
director keeps changing his mind, 
the resulting tension only helps 
propel the actors into the spirit to 
dispense the requisite bitterness in 
their roles. ““We’re half way there 
already,’ he says. 

In another defence of working 
long hours, Brennan says that the 
money On soap operas is good, 
without disclosing the amount he 
earns. 

The main investment in the 
future, though, is the visibility that 
helps collect lifelong fans for Bren- 
nan. Along with the personal ques- 
tions, fans promise that they’ ll fol- 
low him wherever his career goes. 
“They follow you because they like 
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who you are,’ Brennan says. ““They 
become an asset to you as a charac- 
ter.”’ 

He takes care to send each fan an 
8 x 10 photo and a handwritten 
reply on the back of a page of 
Another World script, always 
including the wish that the fan will 
keep watching. 

Brennan says the growing recog- 
nition should give him leverage in 
picking up attractive work back in 
Toronto, but he makes plain that he 
is in New York to make it there. 
““Nobody comes to New York to 
make it in Canada. You chase work 
in New York.” 

With some difficulty in selecting 
humble words, he says that Canada 
is not receptive to his 6-foot, blond 
hair, blue eyes appearance. “I have 
a very American look that doesn’t 
work in Canada. Canada is not ona 
star system, and when you look the 
way I do, they hold it against you.” 

Looking back, however, he does 
call Toronto ‘“‘a wonderful place to 
learn your craft. And you can stay 
there and do lots of interesting 
work.” 

‘In future, Brennan “plans to be 
rich.” Among ambitions are singing 
on Broadway, going into produc- 
tion where he would like to do a 
situation comedy, or into film, 
where “‘you have time to work ona 
product.’’ Meanwhile, his one-year 
contract with Another World runs 
until December. 

After a quiet summer, during 
which Tony bowed out to other 
story lines, Brennan expects his 
character to resurface with a new 
adventure in September. With some 
30 actors On contract, everyone can 
expect some bench time. 

So will Nancy love Tony again? 
Not likely, Brennan confided last 
summer. The actress who played 
Nancy is leaving after three years 
with the show to “test out other 
markets.” 

No doubt there will be a fresh 
“love interest.’ But Tony didn't 
know anything last summer. The 
only safe bet is that any new love 
will not go smoothly. That’s life in 
Another World. 4 





Miracle 
on the 
Grand Banks 


Gordon Cummings sees fish 
as a growth industry, a 
conviction that helped him 
restore profitability to the 
company that brings you 
Captain High Liner 





By Peter Leney 
in Halifax 


T’S ANOTHER QUIET SATURDAY night in the Annapo- 

lis Valley community of Bridgetown. Some old men are 

hanging around the town hall steps, and in a nearby 

convenience store, the owner and a visiting customer 
erupt in mocking laughter when asked about entertainment 
alternatives in town. A dance at the Legion, or a case of beer 
for home. But calm is restored and the mood turns to 
something like awe when the name Gordon Cummings 
(BCom 64) comes up. | 

‘“He’s a bit of a legend around here,’ the owner confides, 
instantly recognizing the boss who turned Nova Scotia’s 
largest fishing company from a money loser into a profit 
machine in no time. “Yeah, Gordon brought National Sea 
Products from a flounder to a halibut,’ the customer says, 
adding, as he looks out the store window at his town’s 
inactive streets: ‘“We could use a Gordon Cummings here in 
Bridgetown. In fact, we could use a dozen of him.”’ 

The man behind the legend is a Montrealer who earned his 
commerce degree studying evenings at Sir George. Tall, with 
a quick stride and penetrating voice, Gordon Cummings left 
an employer of 15 years in 1984 to joina company headedfor » 
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a $20 million loss that year. Two years later, with 
Cummings as president and chief executive officer, 
Halifax-based National Sea Products was able to report 
a $36 million profit. Sales were $516 million. 

Under new direction, the company, already selling 
more in the U.S. than in Canada, has gone multina- 
tional with new sales offices in Portugal and Japan. It 
now wants to set up a joint venture in shrimp with 
China. For consumers who think fish is all bones, 
National Sea has introduced new easy-to-cook 
“entrée”? products. In a landlubber diversification, it 
entered the frozen chicken market and captured 25 per 
cent of the Canadian market within five months. 

Through it all, the new president has spent millions 
to improve quality. Fish are increasingly unloaded in 
containers rather than being sucked through punishing 
vacuum systems. National Sea’s 59-vessel fishing fleet 
includes a factory freezer trawler that processes and 
freezes fish right on board. Cummings says fresh fish 
now reach Canadian stores with 7-9 days of shelf life to 
spare. Pre-1984, it was more like 3-4 days. 

Cummings has also hammered home the message 
that the new National Sea is ‘‘market-driven’’. Gone are 
the days of catching fish and only later looking for 
markets. Vessels are now directed to specific catches as 
dictated by prevailing market conditions. 

Fish eaters across Canada encounter National Sea 
through its best-selling High Liner brand of frozen fish, 
backed by grandfatherly television advertising with 
crusty old Captain High Liner. Closer to home, the 
company looms large as Nova Scotia’s biggest private 
sector employer with 8,000 employees. It’s not sur- 
prising the president is performing to a broader public 
than his board of directors, and getting his name 
recognized in the act. 

“While there is some Canadian suspicion of bigness, 
I think the turnaround at National Sea has been a 
source of pride to most Nova Scotians,’ Cummings 
told Concordia University Magazine in an interview 
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THE CATCH: Sketch from National Sea Products 
annual report illustrates improved fortunes 


this summer. “‘They’re pretty glad to see that their 
biggest company is doing OK, thank you very much.” 

Financial markets in far off Toronto have also caught 
wind of the Halifax miracle, pushing National Sea’s 
shares from $5 when Cummings started to about $22 
today, not counting a share split. “And five brokers 
have done major write-ups strongly recommending 
buy,’ says Cummings, who says he owns about 1.5 per 
cent of National Sea. 

The company’s story also got told nationally on the 
CBC’s Venture program hosted by Patrick Watson. And 
Cummings will be seen across Canada speaking out for 
free trade on television spots sponsored by a blue-chip 
business group. 


Past was prologue 


HE FAME AND GOOD FORTUNE is all the more 

striking as this is the first company that Cum- 
mings, 46, ever ran. A management consultant with 
Woods Gordon since 1969, he was more accustomed 
to giving advice than running the show. Looking back, 
though, his earlier job seemed to be shaping him as the 
savior of a floundering fishing company. 

For one thing, Cummings was a “turnaround” 
consultant who made a living assessing the chances of 
saving down-and-out companies from extinction. 
Working out of Woods Gordon’s Montreal office as 
Atlantic Canada expert, he was involved in such 
celebrated heartbreakers as the Bricklin car company 
in Nova Scotia and Labrador Linerboard in Newfound- 
land. 

Cummings also knew fish. He collected financial 
data on the entire Atlantic fishery for the Kirby Task 
Force set up in 1982 to steer the industry out of 
financial shambles. Two years earlier, after a strike by 
Newfoundland inshore fishermen, he had been 
retained by fish processors appearing before a royal 
commission to determine how much fishermen should 
be paid for their catch. 

His job offer at National Sea came during a three- 
month consulting assignment. The company had just 
reorganized with a $20 million injection of new capital 
from the wealthy Nova Scotia Jodrey and Sobey 
families, but was still losing money. Major shareholder 
David Hennigar, grandson of the founder of the Jodrey 
fortune, called Cummings in and then courted him to 
stay on. 

The consultant agreed, after a few cautious steps. “‘I 
told Dave to have lunch with my boss at Woods 
Gordon and ask if he thought I could really do it. I’d 
never run a large company before. I liked to think I 
could do it, but I didn’t have a clue.’ The boss’s 
judgment was ‘‘a better than 50 per cent chance.” 

Cummings then had his wife of 25 years fly down to 
spend a weekend with Hennigar and his wife. “Barbara 
does a much better job than I do in knowing who I can 
work with,’ he said. Again the report was positive. 
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FISH EXECUTIVE CUMMINGS: Map of Atlantic fishing grounds adorns his office wall 


Cummings now calls his major shareholder a ‘“‘very 
special capitalist who wants the company to grow and 
make money. We pay very low dividends. How many 
presidents in Canada have an owner who says ‘go for it, 
make it grow, and don’t worry about dividends’?”’ 
Cummings saw National Sea as a “great opportuni- 
ty,’ and he wasn’t worried that most of the Atlantic 
fishery had gone bankrupt only a few years earlier. It 
was balance sheets, not fishing, that brought the 
industry down. As Cummings tells it, Canada’s new 
200-mile fishing zone led to great euphoria when it 
was declared in 1977. Large family-owned companies 
borrowed heavily from eager banks to buy plants, 
vessels and other companies in order to get more 
production. Profits were mostly paid out in dividends. 
It all came crashing down in 1980-81 after the 
Newfoundland strike when interest rates spiralled. 


Brilliant or blithering idiots 


““Many people saw it as a fishery failure, but in my 
mind it was not,’ Cummings says. “‘It was just families 
doing what they’re certainly allowed to do, taking a big 
financial risk by going very heavily into debt. There 
was one of two possible results. They were either 
going to be brilliant financiers controlling a whole 


industry, or they were going to be blithering idiots for 
having extended themselves so far.’ 

Behind the turmoil, however, seafood markets were 
growing, led by health-conscious North Americans 
turning away from red meat to lighter fare. Per capita 
consumption in National Sea’s major U.S. market rose 
from 12.3 pounds in 1982 to 14.7 pounds in 1986. 
‘You're looking at 6 per cent a year,’ says Cummings. 
“There aren’t many businesses growing like that.” 

Cummings also credits the turnaround to a new 
fisheries quota system dating from 1984. Called enter- 
prise allocation, it assigns allowable catches to each 
fishing company, rather than the industry as a whole. 
This ended the old madness in which companies 
would dash to sea in competition with each other, fish 
an area bare of its allowable catch, and then stop. “‘No 
one was worried about quality then,’ he says. ‘“We 
were all in a production race for fish.” 

With enterprise allocation, ‘““we can manage our 
inventory in the water instead of fishing it all quick and 
putting it in cold storage,’ Cummings explains. ‘“‘That 
gave us an Opportunity to become much more of a 
market driven company.’ 

He delights in describing the speedy operating pace 
that lets National Sea respond smartly to changing 
markets: ‘““‘We’re on the radio phone every morning 
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with every trawler captain from Labrador to Georges 
Bank. We’ ll direct them to different species depending 
on what’s happening in the fresh fish market. And if 
there’s bad weather expected tomorrow around Bos- 
ton, we'll bring some boats in early, knowing that the 
U.S. fleet will not be out and there’ll be more demand.” 

The same pace reigns at the company’s nine fish 
processing plants. Daily production schedules are not 
posted until 3:30 p.m. the previous afternoon, when 
markets have been assessed. ‘“We run our plants daily,’ 
says Cummings. “‘Not many companies our size would 
be able to say that at 3:30, they’re going to decide what 
to produce in all their plants the next day.” 


ORDON CUMMINGS IS A SELF-MADE man who 

grew up in Montreal’s Céte des Neiges district, 
unrelated to the Cummings moguls of real estate or car 
dealership fame. ‘“‘The closest I came to Harold was 
delivering Gazettes to his door,’ he says. “‘No way 
there was any money in our family.’ His father left 
home when he was 3 and had polio. 

He first came to Sir George for high school courses 
after dropping out of school at age 16. A few years later, 
after a brush with science, Cummings was studying 
commerce and accounting at night and enjoying the 
“atmosphere of achievement you get with business 
people studying part-time. People were there to work 
and succeed and not horse around. 


Praise for Sir George Williams 


“There’s no doubt in my mind that I wouldn't have 
been able to get a leg up and get going without an 
institution like Sir George back then, when evening 
studies were not all the fashion.’ In the daytime, 
Cummings joined CN as an office boy and worked his 
way up in financial accounting areas, later moving to 
Gillette and Continental Can before joining Woods 
Gordon in 1969. He took his MBA at McMaster. 

He describes his role in National Sea’s success as a 
“cheerleader. The turnaround was really markets, 
enterprise allocation, and new ownership. We then 
had to say ‘Fine. Now how do you get 8,000 disillu- 
sioned, down-in-the mouth people to really believe 
they can do it?’ 

‘Partly what I did was instill a drive and spirit. I also 
knew a lot of the people and had confidence that they 
could be motivated. We also got into a few of my 
buzzphrases like ‘Are you part of the problem or part of 
the solution’ and ‘Are you an anxiety raiser or a 
problem solver’. I find that though those things may 
sound trite, they do work. 

“And we had brainstorming sessions with about 35 
key people, saying that the whole world was open and 
what can we really do. I find if you create an 
environment for people to think for a day, they do 
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think. In fact, you get too much so the real question is 
priorities,’ he says. “‘None of the executives reporting 
to me is allowed to have more than five objectives.” 

To ensure that the spirit gets through to all employ- 
ees, Cummings personally reviews internal newsletters 
before publication. The chief executive wants to see at 
least one story that pushes the idea of quality or 
innovation. 





F ISH DOES HAVE TERRITORY to conquer: Today it 
accounts for only 8 per cent of total meat, fish, and 
poultry consumed in Canada. Cummings says seafood 
is making great strides in restaurants, but home con- 
sumption lags behind. There are the bones, and 
homemakers apparently fear failure in trying to pre- 
pare fish, according to National Sea’s market research. 

Asked if seafood will wean North Americans from 
steak and hamburgers, Cummings responds that it’s 
already happening. ‘“‘People are already coming off 
steak. As for hamburgers, why have McDonalds and 
everyone else introduced chicken and fish? McDonalds 
recently signed an agreement to buy 20 per cent of 
Norway's entire shrimp production.” 

When pressed, Cummings guesses that seafood con- 
sumption will rise from its current 8 per cent share to 
15 per cent in ten years. The biggest challenge is 
“delivering the added product at good prices. Not 
everyone can afford entrées at $3 a serving. It’ll be 
more fillets and a broader range of prepared seafood, 
not just fish sticks.” 

Is he sticking around now that National Sea is back 
on its feet? “I’m having a lot of fun,’ he replies. ‘‘This is 
a dynamic company and Halifax is a very nice commu- 
nity to live in”’ He and family live on a waterfront 
property. Daughter Lesley, 20, has just finished first 
year commerce at Dalhousie while son Greg, 15, 
attends a private high school. 

Both children take a lively interest in National Sea, he 
says. “If there’s something in the newspaper or on 
radio about it, they want to know what it’s about. They 
want to make sure I’m doing OK.” 

The same, one suspects, goes for all Nova Scotians. 
And being called a “legend” in Bridgetown seems a 
fine enough confirmation that things are pretty OK. # 





A video on being / 
obsessed with food 
and thinness 





By Rowan Miles 


OW MANY OF US HAVE ever 

had an argument with a loved 

one or been anxious about a 

work problem only to find 
ourselves in the kitchen devouring oreo 
cookie ice cream or something equally 
indulgent? 

In doing so, we are using food as an 
anesthetic to soften feelings of anger, 
hurt or nervousness. It may be a harmless 
recourse for some, but if taken to 
extremes, it can develop into an eating 
disorder that afflicts an estimated one in 
five university and young career women. 

Eating disorders come in two forms. 
Anorexia nervosa involves not eating at 
all and its dramatic outcome, death 
through self-starvation, has made it the 
better known of the two. The death of 
well-known singer Karen Carpenter gave 
anorexia widespread publicity. 

However, the more common form of 
eating disorder is called bulimia, charac- 
terized by binging followed by efforts to 
purge what has been consumed through 
self-induced vomiting, use of laxatives, 
periods of fasting, or excessive strenuous 
exercise. While bulimia does not kill, 
long term effects can include tooth ero- 
sion, kidney damage and cancer of the 
esophagus. 

Sandra Smith (BA 86), 23, was strug- 
gling with bulimia in her late teens and 
looking for a miracle cure. She went toa 
hypno-therapist and when that did not 
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work, she decided she would have to 
cope with the problem on her own. 

“IT thought that since it came on so fast, 
it would go away just as fast,’ she says. 
“And when it didn’t go away overnight, 
that set me back not only in terms of the 
disorder but also in making me decide 
that I was never going to seek help 
again.” 

Prompted by her difficulties in finding 
help, Smith channelled her energy into 
making an educational video called 
Bulimia and the Road to Recovery. After 
several months of working alone, by last 
autumn she had assembled a team 
(including Brenda Price (BA 86) as direc- 
tor), and secured a major grant from the 
Quebec government. Other funds came 
from eight sources including McGill Uni- 
versity and the Rotary Club. 

Office space was donated by the Status 
of Women committee at Concordia, and 
director Elizabeth Morey provided ‘‘phe- 
nomenal support”’ to the effort, says 
Smith. 

Featuring a cast of two bulimia special- 
ists and two victims, the video is a 27- 


-minute documentary that describes the 


condition and its causes and treatment. 
The video had its premiere in early June 
before an audience of some 200 counsel- 
lors from health clinics, CEGEPs and 
CLSCs in the Montreal area. 

Response has been enthusiastic and 
Smith expects the video to have a wide 
audience in schools and health centres. 
Sororities in the U.S. have also expressed 
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interest. Concordia University has pur- 
chased a copy. Smith’s team is seeking 
funding to dub the video and translate an 
accompanying pamphlet for French- 
speaking audiences. 

Smith stresses that it’s important to 
reach as many victims as possible. Her 
own experience with bulimia taught her 
that a major problem is the feeling of 
isolation. Victims believe they are the 
only ones with the problem, hide it from 
their friends, and try to deal with it on 
their own. 

Experts interviewed in the documen- 
tary explain that bulimia is not simply an 
obsession with thinness, but a reaction to 
stress. The pamphlet says the disorder 
“is characterized by feelings of depres- 
sion, low self-esteem (which is aggra- 
vated after the consumption of food 
deemed ‘off-limits’), high expectations 
for the self and social/sexual tensions. 

‘‘(Bulimics) may experience contradic- 
tory feelings of perfectionism and self- 
deprecating thoughts. Others may feel 
this, too. But where someone else may 
relieve their tensions through other 
means, the bulimic’s psychological prob- 
lems manifest themselves in the binging 
of large quantities of food followed by 
the purging of that food from the body. 

“The idea of insurmountable stress, 
release, guilt and punishment .. . distin- 
guishes bulimics from ‘normal’ eaters.” 

Although the medical world recog- 
nized bulimia only in 1980 due to 
demands for help, the disorder has exist- 
ed for years and is on the increase, says 
Smith. “I lived in California and it’s just 
rampant there.” 

There is no one cause for bulimia, or 
explanation why 90 per cent of its vic- 
tims are women. Smith speculates that 
modern pressures on women to succeed 
outside the home may be contributing. 
In an attempt to break from domestic 
tradition and build a career, a superwom- 
an image has been created that combines 
both roles. This new definition of suc- 
cess places enormous strains on women 
to be perfect. 

When Smith started researching the 
video, she knew there was therapy avail- 
able in Montreal. It was just hard to find. 
Almost six months of work went into 
compiling the pamphlet’s list of 20 thera- 
pists and programs in the Montreal area. 





Given that victims are reluctant to step 
forth and admit their conditions, Smith 
says warning signs to look for include 
weight fluctuations, constant visits to the 
washroom immediately after meals, 
secretive eating, and rigid eating habits 
that swing from one extreme to another. 

But anyone spotting such signs in a 
friend should proceed with sensitivity. 
“The biggest fear of bulimics is that 
you're going to be constantly watching 
them,’ says Smith. “It’s really important 
to let them know that whatever they’re 
doing is OK and that as a friend you want 
to help them. You’re not going to judge 
them and say they’re crazy and why don’t 
they stop this.” 

The first step in therapy is simply 
admitting to others that there is a prob- 


lem. Sessions involve self-analysis to 


uncover the reasons and emotions 
behind the victim’s eating habits. Group 
therapy, the pamphlet says, is ‘integral to 
dismissing the idea that you suffer in 
isolation and that your bulimia must be 
kept a secret.” 

It’s important for women to realize that 
treatment is available, says Smith. ‘“Wom- 
en have so many other things to get on 
with in their lives. Why waste time 
obsessed with food?”’ 

Making the video has been a long 
process from conception to distribution, 
but it is not without rewarding moments. 
“If it helps the general public’s attitude 
towards a disorder, that’s great,’ Smith 
says. “‘But it’s the small things. Women 
call and say ‘I need help. Can you tell me 
where to turn?’ That’s rewarding.’ 4 


Winston Cross 


Producer 
Sandra Smith: 
Enormous strain 
on women 

to be perfect 
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Getting to 





By Eric Kierans 
Convocation address to 
Faculty of Commerce 


VERY TIME THAT WE look at a constitution 

that was never meant to be fixed for all time in 

the first place, Canadians get upset. We should 

remember that Thomas Jefferson, who was an 
old hand at drafting constitutions, believed and wrote 
that each generation should be its own master, live 
under a constitution of its own making, drafted to take 
account of the ever-changing environment and that 
reflected current aspirations, values and priorities. 
Jefferson, incidentally, also believed in states’, i.e. 
provincial, rights. 

The Meech Lake agreement, then, is your baby. You 
are going to have to live with it, operate within its 
principles and make it work. What you think of it and 
do about it is far more important than anything that 
elder statesmen might say. We are useful when we 
remind you of your history, for as George Santayana 
wrote in his Life of Reason, ‘““‘Those who cannot 
remember the past are condemned to repeat it.’ But 
that is all that we can do for you. 

I am for Meech Lake because it is the closest that we 
have ever come to the division of powers enshrined in 
the British North America Act and the real spirit of that 
Act. To recognize that the provinces are independent 
and autonomous in their own areas of jurisdiction 
takes Canada off the fast track to a centralism that 
would have its final stop in sovereignty-association. 

John A. Macdonald never believed in a federal union, 
but it was all that he could get. His view of the 
appropriate form of union was well-known: ““The true 
principle of a Confederation lay in giving to the general 
government all the principles and powers of sover- 
eignty, and that the subordinate or individual states 
should have no power but those expressly bestowed on 
them. We should thus have a powerful central govern- 
ment, a powerful central legislature, and a decentral- 
ized system of minor legislatures for local purposes.” 
(Debates, March 13, 1865.) 

If you cannot get your control constitutionally, try it 
economically. This worked. Having transferred nearly 


Meech Lake 





Eric Kierans takes sides in 
the constitutional debate 
with a history of the ebb 
and flow of power between 
Ottawa and the provinces 
since Confederation. 
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ERIC KIERANS: Famous Loyola grad received 
honorary Concordia degree at convocation last June. 


80 per cent of their sources of revenue to the Domin- 
ion, the new provinces never did get off the ground. 
Seven years later, in 1874, Ontario depended on federal 
grants and subsidies for 47 per cent of its revenues, 
Quebec 48 per cent, Nova Scotia 81 per cent, and New 
Brunswick 92 per cent. Provincial leaders were what 
Macdonald had always wanted them to be, eunuchs. 
Twenty-five years of massive use of the powers of 
disallowance and reservation finally forced the Privy 
Council to remind the Dominion Government that the 
“object of the (BNA) Act was neither to weld the 
provinces into one, nor to subordinate provincial 
governments to a central authority, but to create a 
federal government... each province retaining its 
independence and autonomy.” (Lord Watson, 1892.) 
By this time, Canada lay dead in the water. With the 
Dominion Government concentrating on the mega- 
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challenge of pulling the country together with the 
triple policies of continental railways, tariffs and 
western settlement, there was little left for the devel- 
opment of the economy, its markets and resources. 
The provinces were destitute. 

By the turn of the century, centralism had peaked. 
For the next four decades, Canada worked towards a 
better balance of responsibility and shared jurisdic- 
tions between the three levels of government, federal, 
provincial and municipal. Taking control over one’s 
sources of revenue as a criterion of jurisdiction and 
authority, the federal government in 1939 collected 42 
per cent of all government revenues, the provinces 27 
per cent and the municipalities 31 per cent, a truer 
picture of a federal system. 

The Second World War, of course, returned Canada 
to the essentially unitary state that Macdonald had 
created in the early years of Confederation. An all-out 
and united war effort demanded that fiscal and mone- 
tary levers and all economic activity be internalized 
within the federal government and directed to the war 
effort. To this, there was little objection. In the 
process, the federal government dominated the fiscal 
scene in 1945, collecting 75 per cent of all government 
revenues with the provincial and local governments 
collecting 13 and 12 per cent respectively. In wartime, 
a unitary state is a necessity. 

History repeated itself in Canada. The years since 
1945 have provided a carbon copy of the 30-year 
wrangling between provincial and federal govern- 
ments that destroyed the early hopes and promise of 
Confederation. The spending power controlled the 
economy and the spending power was massively 
federal. 


Ottawa quick off the mark 


In retrospect, it is remarkable how prepared and 
quick off the mark the federal government turned out 
to be in commencing its campaign to retain the fiscal 
control secured for the purpose of fighting the war. 
Before the war was over, the White Paper on Employ- 
ment and Income, released by the Right Honorable 
C.D. Howe, stated that the government “under its 
wartime powers”’ would have ‘“‘the central responsibil- 
ity and authority for initiating and carrying out recon- 
struction policies.” 

It insisted that reasonable levels of employment, 
income and price stability must be achieved and 
categorically demanded that “the goals must be 
wholeheartedly accepted by all economic groups and 
organizations as a great national objective, transcend- 
ing in importance all sectional and group interests.” 
The provinces had no role to play. 

During the years 1945-56, the federal government 
fought an all-out battle to maintain its dominant and 
dominating power over the provinces. The effort 
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reached its peak when the St. Laurent-Howe govern- 
ment presented the Defence Production Act of 1955 to 
Parliament, a bill seeking to extend the arbitrary 
powers of the war years, and this ten years after the 
war was over. The withdrawal of the bill amid uproar 
and humiliation hastened the demise of the Liberal 
government and opened the door to the more federal- 
ist approach of the Diefenbaker years. 

There has always been an elitist cast to federal 
liberalism, supported by a swollen bureaucracy and the 
view that only Ottawa knew what was best for Canada. 
Whether the slogans were “co-operative federalism”’ 
or “‘just society”’ made little difference. Announcing 
medicare in July, 1965 without consultation with any 
provincial government could hardly be called co- 
operative federalism. 


Both parties repudiate past 

In a strange turn of events, Mr. Mulroney, as with Mr. 
Diefenbaker before him, has repudiated John A. Mac- 
donald’s view of Confederation as a tightly centralist 
union. But then, so have Messrs. St. Laurent, Pearson 
and Trudeau largely turned their backs on the Laurier 
and King policies of toleration and compromise. 

Meech Lake is not new. It is simply the closest that we 
have come to following out the original intent and 
meaning of the British North America Act since Con- 
federation itself. It reflects more accurately the view of 
what the original Fathers of Confederation thought 
that they were agreeing to at Confederation. They lived 
with each other, quarrelled and wrangled in debates, 
assemblies and conferences for years. They knew what 
was possible and what the different colonies could 
accept. They never intended that the provinces should 
be as dependent as they, in fact, became. Above all else, 
they knew that a centralized Canada would not work. 

Meech Lake means that provincial premiers and 
governments will have greater responsibility than 
heretofore for the growth and development of their 
communities. The greater scope for regional and 
provincial entrepreneurship and creativity places a 
greater onus on the provinces, which is where it 
should have been all along. As one who believes with 
E.F. Schumacher that “‘people can be themselves only 
in small comprehensible groups,’ I welcome this move 
away from centralism. 

In any event, it is you who will be facing up to 
tomorrow’s challenges. There are two great swirling 
tides out there. On the economic side, the trend to 
globalism, the decline of the region and the use of the 
world’s resources in a single, most efficient allocation 
becomes the supreme value. On the political side, the 
possibility of a return to community, the belief that 
one’s heritage, culture, language and community of 
friends and family are the basic values in life. 

Choose wisely. 4 





World watching 





Rare 


Greg Teckles 


Bernard Wood’s North-South Institute has 
grown into an influential think tank on 
Canadian foreign policy, all the while 
passionately supporting a better deal for 


developing countries 


By Sherri Barron 
in Ottawa 


HEN BERNARD Wood was trying to 
establish the North-South Institute, Can- 
ada’s first think tank on international 
development, an astute board member 
suggested a way to monitor its success. 

Once the institute’s name starts showing up in 
paragraph four of relevant news stories across the 
country, you'll know your voice is being heard, 
prominent Ottawa journalist Hugh Winsor predicted. 

It wasn’t too many years later that Winsor showed up 





at a board meeting and began waving a newspaper 
clipping in the air, recalls Wood. 

“See. Paragraph four! Paragraph four!’’ Winsor said, 
smiling wittily at Wood. ““You’ve made it.”’ 

The anecdote is Wood's subtle way of saying that the 
independent, non-profit and non-partisan institute he 
started in 1976 with University of Toronto economics 
professor Gerry Helleiner has become respected and 
influential. 

‘“T have to admit it has worked out along the lines of 
my wildest dreams,” says Wood, 42, raised in Montreal 
and educated at Jesuit schools before receiving his BA 
from Loyola College in 1966. 
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Over the past 11 years, the North-South Institute has 
grown from modest beginnings to a $1.2 million-a-year 
operation that has earned international recognition for 
its analyses on global issues and relations with devel- 
oping countries. 

“We have been primarily interested in helping Cana- 
dians understand that aid is not necessarily the most 
important aspect in our relations with developing 
countries. The fact is, developing countries represent 
close to three-quarters of the world’s population and 
they’re growing more and more important economi- 
cally.” 

The institute’s 35-member board steers a team of 
about 10 researchers and directors who have produced 
documents on such issues as South Africa, multilateral 
trade negotiations, Third World poverty and debt, 
disarmament, human rights, the world refugee prob- 
lem, and even the subject of discriminatory tuition fees 
as ill-advised barriers to foreign students in Canada. 

During lunch recently at Zak’s Diner, a noisy 50s- 
style restaurant near the institute’s current quarters in 
Ottawa’s trendy Byward Market, Wood darts master- 
fully from one international issue to the next, so adept 
is he at discussing complicated global matters with the 


press. Getting the message out has always been integral 


to the institute’s aims. 

“When we started in 1976, the goal was to do quality 
research on relations with the developing countries 
and then to communicate that research effectively, not 
research to go on a shelf, but research and ideas that 


would get into the mill of public discussion, to policy 


makers and to the media. 

“I do think we have influenced Canada’s attitude 
towards aid to Third World countries in a fundamental 
way, but because we work in the realm of ideas, it’s 
hard to measure the impact. We hear echos of our voice 
in foreign policy, but it’s never entirely traceable,’ he 
says. , 


T he institute is certainly known internationally. 
Margaret Catley Carson, head of the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA), boasts of 
being on the other side of the world and hearing its 
work cited. Students and almost every visiting profes- 
sional who enrols for upgrading or research at Carleton 
University’s Norman Paterson School of International 
Affairs are directed to North-South documents. 

Wood recalls that the institute started up when the 
world was starting to realize that trade relations with 
developing countries were more important than just 
sending over aid. 

It was 1975, and Wood was working as deputy 
director of the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign Affairs 
in Ottawa, advising parliamentary committees and 
delegations overseas on NATO, European security and 
co-operation, Canada-U.S. relations and other foreign 
policy and trade issues. 
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One day, he and partner Helleiner were called into 
CIDA executive offices as the agency was examining 
how it might re-direct its aid policies to better serve 
Third World needs. ‘“‘We were both pleased that they 
were looking at those other dimensions, but we also 
realized that CIDA was not going to be able to do it,’ 
said Wood. 

“It did not have the clout within government. It 
would be coming up against much more powerful 
ministries and much more powerful interests.’ Wood's 
previous three years in the bureaucracy had shown him 
that a lot of good work in government was never used 
and that there was only so much parliamentarians 
could do to provide countervailing expertise. You 
needed outside expertise to test the bureaucracy. 

Those observations, coupled with a deep respect for 
other cultures, spurred him on. 


No colonial guilt trip 


“T took the developing world very seriously, I always 
have. I don’t think it’s ever been primarily a humanitar- 
ian drive as much as intellectual curiosity and cultural 
respect. I never was much compelled with the colonial 
angle, with that kind of guilt trip. The developing 
world needs a sense of the possible,’ he says. | 

What rouses Wood’s passion most now is watching 
how the developing world has responded to its own 
crises, and how it is finding its own way. ““Whatever 
the legacy of colonialism, you’ve got to make your way 
in the world and a lot of developing countries are in 
fact doing that. And that’s what’s exciting.” 

A $5,000 grant from the Donner Canadian Founda- 
tion allowed them to get a small group together to 
conduct a feasibility study. Six months later, the 
institute had $375,000 guaranteed over three years. 
“And just like that, I left the civil service and plunged 
into the unknown.” 

Although the North-South Institute now gets about 
60 per cent of funding from the federal government, 
Wood insists its work is free of political slant. It is 
neither right nor left, but rather an agency that looks 
critically and intelligently at international develop- 
ment and tries to define Canada’s role in an interdepen- 
dent world, he says. 


¢¢7N ANY ANALYSIS THAT WE DO of Canadian 
policy or any prescriptions we make, we always 
try to say ‘If I were sitting inside government, with all 
the things they have to contend with, is this do-able?’ 
And that is a discipline that begins to distinguish you 
from just being outright advocates of any position. 
“But frankly, Iam extremely impressed that various 
governments have never tried to exert any pressure on 
us whatsoever. This is wisdom on their part because 
they know that we are quite willing to go public if we 
ever need to, and there really would be a blow-up.” 
As an example of its independent line, the institute 











was one of the first voices to warn that Canada risks 
political disaster at home and economic consequences 
abroad if it pursues a free trade agreement with the 
United States. 

In the past two years, its annual review has criticized 
the Mulroney government for paying too much atten- 
tion to our trade relationship with the U.S. at the 
expense of other countries. Canada should concen- 
trate instead on multilateral trade negotiations with the 
world through GATT, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the institute argues. 

Says Wood: “We're a hell of a lot safer negotiating 
with the Americans through GATT in Geneva rather 
than one-on-one where the size discrepancy is so 
overwhelming.” 

History and geography have forced Canada to con- 
tinually look for ways to diversify its “linkages” as a 
way of counterbalancing dominant partners such as 
Britain and the U.S., says Wood. ‘““We make our living as 
traders and we always have. But we need multilateral, 
internationalist links if we are to avoid absorption in a 
purely North American setting. 

“Canada is bound to lose in a bilateral deal anyway, 
simply because we depend so much more on the U.S. 
for trade that they do on us. Eighty per cent of our 
trade is with them, while 20 per cent of their trade is 
with us. That’s bound to show up in the way we 
negotiate,’ says Wood. 

Closely tied to multilateral trade negotiations is the 
controversial issue of protectionism and its harmful 
effect on Third World countries, which Wood con- 
tends have never been given a fair opportunity to 
prosper. 

Before the 1981 recession, Canada’s trade and finan- 
cial links with the Third World were among the most 
promising growth opportunities for the Canadian 
economy, he says. But with the recession came 
increased protectionism that choked back cheaper 
imports from developing countries, forcing them to 
borrow heavily to sustain their own imports and 
investments. 


Otherwise we’re doomed 
While less protectionism would mean greater Third 


World competition for Canadian industries such as - 


footwear, textiles and clothing, Wood says it’s time to 
phase out Canadian industries that can’t compete. 
Canada’s “healthy, educated’’ population could, 
would and must adapt. 

“Developing countries are more and more setting 
the pace, the model for competitiveness. If we say we 
cannot compete in such a world, then we’re doomed 
anyway. It’s just a matter of time.”’ 

OOD IS PARTICULARLY passionate on the 
South African conflict, which he says “risks 
becoming one of the greatest catastrophes of the 20th 
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century.’ Here the institute has played a major role in 
shaping Canadian policy. 

Wood personally has twice served as Prime Minister 
Mulroney’s special emissary to southern Africa since 
1985, speaking for Canada in discussions with other 
Commonwealth leaders. On Mulroney’s behalf, he met 
leaders in Botswana, Lesotho, Zimbabwe, Tanzania, 
Nigeria and India. 

“Apartheid must go and it must go fast,’ says Wood. 
“The only question is whether this will be done 
peaceably or less violently with a continuing role for 
the whites and with that vibrant South African econ- 
omy intact, or whether it will happen in a bloodbath 
with the economy ruined and no role for the whites. 
The whites get to choose that.’ 

For all that, Wood cautions that Canada must not 
take strong unilateral action because that would mean 
cutting off our communication with Pretoria and 
leaving the field to British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher and U.S. President Ronald Reagan. 

“T don’t think a moral gesture by Canada would turn 
the tide. It would make us all feel better, but we would 
be out of the game. We would no longer be able to be 
any influence at all, except in the front-line states 
where we continue to have an important role anyway.’ 

In general, Wood says Canada must now begin 
thinking carefully about its interests and its leverage on 
the world siage. He certainly is. He has negotiated a 
sabbatical, to be spread over the next two years, to 
research and write a book on Canadian foreign policy. 
The book is part of his PhD studies at the School of 
Commonwealth Studies, University of London, where 
he spent this past spring. 

“I’m trying to pull together a thoughtful book about 
the parameters of Canadian foreign policy,’ he says. 
“T’m a multilateralist. I believe that we are a middle 
power and that should guide us in realistically deciding 
how we can pursue our interests and improve world 
conditions most effectively.” 

Wood says the book will review Canada’s experience 
since the Second World War, when the idea of a 
“middle power’ became explicit, through the post- 
war period, Pearsonian diplomacy, the Trudeau peri- 
od, and beyond. 

Although he finds the project exciting, it adds yet 
another dimension to a life that demands constant 
stretching of the mind. 

He struggles to spend at least one quarter of his time 
thinking, but concedes that a lot of this “is funny time, 
middle of the night time.’ And it’s harder still because 
he’s on the road, in Canada and abroad, at least one 
third of the year. No one’s quite sure just how often he’s 
away, he jokes. 

His wife, Diane, chief of socioeconomic and legal 
policy for Status of Women Canada, says it’s never less 
than 100 days a year. Wood says it’s never more... 





. \ 
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Letters 





Glad the joke’s over 


As a former student of Graeme Deca- 
rie’s, and a female one at that, I would 
like to comment on his ‘Manly 
Defence”’ column of May, 1987. 

Iam a feminist. Not a radical one, but 
nevertheless, my beliefs are such that 
the label fits, so, so be it. I wish to 
applaud Mr. Decarie’s begrudging 
admittance of the fact that language 
does affect its listeners. I seem to recall 
the issue of de-sexed language usage 
coming up a few times during class- 
room discussion. Most times it was 
laughed off, and those straight A female 
students would fume quietly. 

I, for one, am glad the joke’s over and 
a bit of serious thought is being put into 
the possible effects that language can 
have in the classroom. I'll give you a B 
for effort, Mr. Decarie, unless of course 
you care to come to my office to 
complain. 

In conclusion, I'd like to congratu- 
late you, even if you do hate feminists. 
By the way, I have a wonderful sense of 
humor. Proof? I took your History 215, 
didn’t I? (Or should I say Herstory 215?) 

Bonita-Marie Ste-Croix 

Gaspé, Quebec 

Recreation and Leisure Studies 


Little piece of paper 

With reference to the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Guinea Pig Class photo in 
the May, 1987 issue (from the archives): 

For 51 years, a “‘little piece of paper,” 
suitably framed, has been prominently 
displayed in the various rooms of the 
homes we have occupied during this 
period. It reads as follows: 

“Sir George Williams College, in 
association with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association — Robert Kirk- 
patrick, associate in Commerce, etc. 
etc. June 15, 1936. Signed C. Hodge, 
Ch. of the Board of Management; Ken 
E. Norris, Principal of the College; E.E. 
Scheffield, Registrar.’ 

This “‘little bit of paper’’ was present- 
ed by Dean Hall in the board room, 2nd 
floor of the Central Y to some ten or 
fifteen students of the evening division, 
truly the Guinea Pigs of that era. These 
were momentous times during the ges- 
tation period of the Sir George Wil- 
liams College day and evening divi- 
sions. 

In 1935, I was fortunate to be award- 
ed the Budge Scholarship. The result- 
ing publicity in the T.E. Eaton Co. 
monthly Entre-Nous employee internal 





CONCORDIA SPARKLERS ANNOUNCE 
GUEST SPEAKERS 


The Sparklers Club, Concordia’s senior students group, has lined up an exciting 

series of guest lectures for 1987-88 and the public is invited: 

® Oct. 22: Montreal Museum of Fine Arts director Pierre Théberge will speak on 
the museum and its community. He will be introduced by Dr. Robert Parker, 


Concordia’s Dean of Fine Arts. 


® Nov. 17: McGill law professor Dr. Irwin Cotler will speak on ‘““The Soviet 
Union’s human rights offensive.’ He will be introduced by Dr. Harvey 


Shulman of the Liberal Arts College. 


e Feb. 16: Dr. George Cohon of Toronto, president and chief executive of 
McDonald’s Restaurants of Canada, will speak on the ‘““McDonald’s 
worldwide, past, present and future.” He will be introduced by Dr. Steven 


Appelbaum, Dean of Commerce. 


® March 15: Dr. Juan Carlos Negrete, McGill psychiatry professor and director of 
the Montreal General’s alcohol and drug service, will.speak on alcohol and 


drug abuse. 


All lecture times are at 3 p.m. Lecture rooms will be posted in the Hall Building 
lobby prior to the event. For more information, contact the Sparklers at 


848-7422 or Frank Snabl at 931-7400. 
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newspaper gave the college the publici- 
ty it deserved. Your records will 
undoubtedly confirm that Eaton’s was 
prominent in encouraging the employ- 
ees towards continuing their educa- 
tion. Mr. EB. Walls, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the company, was a very strong 
supporter, morally and financially. 

A few personal notes towards being 
an “‘associate’”’ in Commerce: 

Immigrating from Scotland in 1927 is 
a story by itself, arriving in Montreal 
April 14 and hired by Eaton’s on the 
same day as a sales clerk in the base- 
ment store. In 1928-29, I enrolled at Sir 
George Williams evening division. Two 
years later, the start of the Depression. 

I was very fortunate to come under 
the tutelage of Prof. Hall, 2 courses in 
humanities; Ken Norris, 3 courses in 
psychology; Claude Thompson, 
English; and Amos Saunders, eco- 
nomics. The use of first names is not 
unintentional. The professors and stu- 
dents became very close when the 
survival of the college was of the 
gravest concern during the darkest days 
of the Depression. 

During the eight years I spent at Sir 
George Williams, I continued to work 
at Eaton’s basement store, fortunate to 
be employed during those difficult 
times. The college evening division 
was also having problems. Besides the 
financial ones, there were acute 
‘“‘social”” ones. The students were not 
able to communicate with each other, 
primarily due to lack of space and the 
10 p.m. ending of the lecture periods. 
Ken Norris worked well beyond the call 
of duty towards solving this dilemma, 
without success. 

The “‘little piece of paper’’ was the 
theme of an address during a convoca- 
tion I recently attended. It inspired this 
lengthy discourse on an important and 
never-to-be-forgotten segment of my 
life. It is unfortunate I know of no one 
alive today to exchange and enhance 
these wonderful memories. 

I salute you, Sir George Williams 
College. 


Robert Kirkpatrick 
Mississauga, Ont. 
Associate in commerce, 1936 





Alumni news 





Reports from 
near and far 


Compiled by Rowan Miles, BA’86 
Note: Pre-1975 graduates are listed as 
either Loyola or Sir George graduates. 
From 1975 on, everyone is a graduate 
of Concordia University. 


STR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


The 40s 

FRED KERNER, BA 42, is editor 
emeritus for Harlequin Enterprises 
Ltd. following his retirement after 11 
years as vice-president of publishing. 
He remains involved with organiza- 
tions in the Canadian literary scene 
and was named an honorary life 
member of the Canadian Book 
Publishers Council. 

The 50s 

REGINALD ARTHUR MOUNTFORD, 
BCom 51, who retired in 1980 after 
working his entire career with 
Canadian Pacific, has been studying 
philosophy and history at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and expects to 
graduate next June. He hopes to 
continue in graduate school. 

DAVID FLANAGAN, BSc 52, MA (U of 
Dublin), retired as director of adult 
education for the PSBGM this June. 
Sailing, sports, a family farm, and 
community work in Arundel, Quebec 
will occupy his retirement years. 
DONALD ROSS, BCom 55, is the new 
president of the Westmount Municipal 
Association. His background includes 
active involvement with many 
community, sports, and professional 
associations. 

FRANK O’ROURKE, BSc 58, is quality 
assurance co-ordinator with Forward 
Management Services in Toronto. 
CARMI SCHWARTZ, BA 58, MA 
(McGill), is executive vice-president of 
the council of Jewish Federations. In 
May, he received an honorary doctor 
of humane letters degree from Yeshiva 
University in New York. 

DAVID MENDELSON, BA 59, was 
recently appointed executive director 
of Jewish Vocational Service in 
Montreal. He is continuing his studies 
in counselling at McGill. 

The 60s 

ISRAEL M. SHINDER, BCom 62, CA, 
has been appointed treasurer of First 
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Photo Champlain 


CAPITAL TEAM: William W. Stinson (right), national chairman of th 
Concordia Capital Campaign, meets to map strategy with Peter A. 
Howlett, chairman of the Alumni Special Names division. 


Alumni giving rises sharply 
in Capital Campaign blitz 


ALUMNI SUPPORT for the Concordia 
Capital Campaign increased spectacu- 
larly this summer. 

Swiftly and with little fanfare, a 
nucleus of alumni led by Peter Howlett 
(L-63), Richard Renaud (L-69) and Jona- 
than Wener (SG-69) obtained more 
than $500,000 in pledges from a rela- 
tive handful of fellow graduates. To put 
this in perspective, what Howlett and 
his group did in two months was dou- 
ble the amount contributed by alumni 
since the $25 million Capital Campaign 
began in 1983. 

At this point, $1 million of the $17 
million pledged to date overall is now 
attributable to the individual gifts of 
Concordia’s graduates and those of its 
predecessor institutions, Loyola Col- 
lege and Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity. But Howlett isn’t ready to rest on 
either his laurels or his oars. 

“We have met the original target 
amount from alumni,’ he declared, 
“but the only goal that counts — the $25 
million — still has not been reached. I 
think that every graduate has a respon- 
sibility to give to this effort proportion- 


ately to his or her means, and that if we 
accept the challenge, we can bring ina 
second million before this drive con- 
cludes.” 

Howlett believes that half this sum 
will come from his group’s face-to-face 
calls on about 100 additional pros- 
pects. “That leaves a final $500,000 
which must come from the combined 
generosity of the rest of the alumni. If 
everybody responds, not only will the 
campaign pay for the libraries, labs and 
centres that Concordia needs, but we 
will as a spinoff have laid the founda- 
tion for an alumni association the equal 
of any in Canada. 

National Campaign Chairman Wil- 
liam Stinson concurs and adds: ‘‘Suc- 
cessful campaigns are a succession of 
challenges and responses. The out- 
standing support by Concordia’s fac- 
ulty and staff, with their 60 per cent 
participation, has given us a strong 
talking point with corporations and 
foundations. By the same token, the 
efforts of Peter, Rick, Jonathan and 
their team should be a catalyst for the 
rest of the alumni.” 
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Quebec Corp., a company he joined in 
1982 after seven years with the 
accounting firm of Richter, Usher & 
Vineberg. 

RON GARINTHER, BSc 67, is now 
teaching senior physics and chemistry 
at the Catholic Central High School in 
London, Ontario. 

RON LUCIANO, BA 67, has been 
appointed president of Ontario’s 
Institute for the Prevention of Child 
Abuse. He was formerly executive 
director of the Peel Children’s Aid 
Society. Luciano is remembered for 
giving able leadership to the Sir 
George Students Society in the 1960s. 
MARY CARRYER, BEng 68, MBA(U of 
California), has been elected senior 
vice-president of international 
operations with the Wells Fargo Bank 
in San Francisco. She joined the bank 
in 1971 and has held senior positions 
in export finance and business trust 
and investment. 

TANDY ARNOLD, BCom 69, has been 
appointed president of Laurentian 
Agencies, the brand name marketing 
subsidiary of Medis Services Pharma- 
ceutiques et de Santé Inc., formerly 
National Drug Ltd. 

LOUIS STEVENS, BA 69, BEd 70, MBA 
76, is a microcomputer training 
consultant working for the Baldwin 
Cartier School Commission. He is also 
a McGill instructor on spreadsheets, 
accounting and word processing. 


The 70s 

MARILYN FRANCES DYCK, BSc 70, 
MSc 76 (UWO), is a librarian in 
reference and database development 
with Public Works Canada in Ottawa. 
Outside work, she owns a horse and 
has been training for dressage. 

JOHN BUCHANAN, BA 71, is the 
human resources director covering 
Europe and Asia for Air Canada. He is 
based at Heathrow Airport in London. 
RANDOLPH GRUBB, BCom 71, is 
operations manager, eastern division, 
for Industrial Adhesives division of 
Timminco Ltd. in Pointe Claire. 

ROY WARREN HODGSON, BA 71, 
MBA 85 (U of Geneva), is a partner 
with Softsource SA, a computer 
consulting firm in Founex, Switzer- 
land. He is in charge of software 
product development and business 
planning. 

BARRY A. NORRIS, BA 71, is director 
of publications and membership co- 
ordinator for the C.D. Howe Institute 





THE FIRST ANNUAL Concordia 
Alumni “Spring Classic” golf tourna- 
ment was held June 20 at the Mis- 
sissquoi Bay Golf Club in Venise-en- 
Quebec. John Limoges was awarded 
Sree green fees to next year’s event for 
coming up with the “Spring Classic”’ 
name. Pictured above is tournament 
chairperson Diane Drury receiving 
the second low gross trophy from 
board member Ed Davidson. 


in Toronto, a private economic policy 
research institution. 

ROBERT E. SAGGERS, BA 71, recently 
joined the National Bank of Canada as 
manager of staffing and succession 
planning. He was previously a princi- 
pal at Woods Gordon specializing in 
human resource consulting. 

ROBERT M. LAWAND, BCom 72, isa 
self-employed chartered accountant 
practising under the firm name R.M. 
Lawand Chartered Accountants. He 
previously worked in public account- 
ing with Deloitte, Hashin, & Sells. 

W. RONALD COTTON, BA 73, is 
president and owner of a Nissan car 
dealership in Kingston, Ontario. 
WARREN GILL, BCom 73, MBA 78 
(Western), is vice-president of D.W. 
Gill Supply Co. Ltd. in Montreal, 
which sells capital equipment and 
replacement parts and supplies to the 
railway industry. 

QUINTIN WIGHT, MA 73, was 
promoted to Colonel this July and 
posted to Ottawa as a director of 
intelligence security automation with 
the Department of National Defence. 
He was previously chief of mainten- 
ance with the Fourth Allied Tactical 
Air Force in Heidelberg, West Germany. 





LOYOLA 


The 20s 

ALPHONSE TONER BRODEUR, BA 23, 
is chairman of Cassidy’s Ltd., a hotel 
and restaurant supply company he first 
joined in 1920 as a warehouse worker. 
Brodeur, 85, bought control of 
Cassidy’s in 1953 and still comes to 
work daily to look after financial 
details. In his spare time, he curls, 
golfs, and collects Chinese jade 

letter seals. 

The 50s 

JOHN BUELL, BA 50, MA, PhD (UofM), 
recently retired as a teacher after 37 
years with Concordia. In 1965, Buell 
was one of the co-founders of Cana- 
da’s first communication arts depart- 
ment at Loyola. He is also the author of 
four suspense novels, one of which 
was made into the movie The Pyx 
starring Christopher Plummer and 
Karen Black. Buell’s life and work was 
the subject of a Gazette article last 
spring. 

ROBERT MARCHESSAUIT, BSc 50, and 
YVON C. DUPUIS, BSc 53, were 
named members of the National 
Advisory Board on Science and 
Technology, established in February to 
advise Prime Minister Brian Mulroney 
on domestic and international 
developments in science, technology 
and innovations that affect industry. 
N. LEO BENOITON, BSc 53, PhD, will 
be spending a year’s sabbatical 
conducting research in the Peptide 
Biology Lab, Salk Institute, in La Jolla, 
California. For 26 years, he has beena 
career investigator of the Medical 
Research Council and a biochemistry 
professor at the University of Ottawa. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, MA 58, recently 
joined the Montreal Gazette as an 
Ottawa-based columnist after two 
decades writing for the Globe and 
Mail, most recently as Washington 
correspondent. For many years, 
Johnson was the Globe’s Quebec City 
columnist. 

The 60s 

MARK J. MURPHY, BSc 61, was 
recently appointed president of 
Critikon Inc., a Tampa-based Johnson 
& Johnson subsidiary that manufac- 
tures medical equipment for intensive 
care units in hospitals. His career with 
Johnson & Johnson began 20 years ago 
in Montreal. 

JEAN-CLAUDE RIENDEAU, BCom 63, 


has been named director general of the » 
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Quebec Chamber of Commerce, 
responsible for internal administration 
and public affairs. He was previously 
director of Les Jeux du Quebec. 

ED KALAKAVSKAS, BSc 65, is vice- 
president of management consultants 
TPF&C of Montreal. 

PHILIP POKU, BCom 65, MA 70, is 
currently principal economic planning 
officer with the Ministry of Finance in 
Accra, Ghana. 

ANDRE FREDETTE, BA 68, is vice- 
president with Mercantile and General 
Reinsurance Co. of Canada in Toronto. 
PETER GLOBENSKY, BA 68, joined the 
Prime Minister’s Office last October as 
a special advisor on federal-provincial 
relations, specializing in aboriginal 
constitutional rights. 

The 70s 

KEN WHITTINGHAM, BA 71, was 
named public relations director of 
Concordia University on July 1. 
Assistant director of Concordia public 
relations since 1982, he worked 
previously for CBC television (public 
affairs), McGill University as public 
relations officer, the Chronicle of 
Higher Education and the Montreal 
Star. He also played an active role in 
founding the Corporate — Higher 
Education Forum. 

MARIO ARNOLDO, BA 72, is self- 
employed as an accountant and 
income tax consultant. 

SIDNEY BAILEY, BA 72, a Montreal 
filmmaker, was recently honored by 
Westmount city council for his heroic 
efforts during a fire in his Clarke Ave. 
apartment building. His quick reaction 
was credited with saving a man’s life. 


DAVID R. BURKE, BA 72, was recently 
named director of the new centre for 
Reality Therapy Associates in Delta, 
B.C. He is also continuing his studies 
in social work at UBC. 

LOUIS LACASSE, BCom 72, is presi- 
dent and general manager of 

Prets Quebec Inc. in Montreal. 

DAN STECHYSIN, BCom 73, MBA 85, 
was recently appointed vice-president 
of consumer products with Inter- 
national Paints (Canada) Ltd. in 
Montreal. 

ABINA DANN, BA 74, is the Canadian 
trade commissioner in Bombay, India. 
The news was sent in by proud father 
NORMAN DANN, BA 40, who adds 
that “she’s doing a good job.” He also 
reports that his other daughter Moira 
is public relations director for the 
Charlottetown Festival while son Ron 
is a musician working in Toronto. 


CONCORDIA 


1975 

MARGIT BORONKAY, BA, does free- 
lance illustration for the National 
Capital Commission in Ottawa. She is 
studying education at the University of 
Ottawa. 

MARK GOETTEL, BSc, recently 
completed his PhD at the University 
of Alberta and is now at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute at Cornell 
University as an NSERC post-doctoral 
fellow. 

SHELDON KROCHMALNEK, BComp 
Sci, is a technical systems analyst with 
the Royal Bank of Canada in Toronto. 


LARRY MOGELONSKY, BEng, was 
recently appointed general manager of 
the promotion solutions group with 
the Toronto advertising agency, Palmer 
Bonner Inc. 

1976 

ROBERT BEAUCHAMP, BCom, was 
recently appointed director of sales 
development for Clairol Canada. He 
was previously marketing director of 
haircoloring products. 

EDWIN A. McDERMOTT, MBA, is the 
group director of finance and adminis- 
tration with Northern Telecom Inc. in 
Dallas, Texas. 

IRWIN NAYER, BCom, is controller 
with Acrow-Richmond, a division of 
Premetalco Inc., a leading manufactur- 
er of concrete forming hardware. 
MIKE J. O’ DOHERTY, BCom, is an 
accounting representative with 
Hudson’s Bay Fur Sales Canada Inc., a 
fur auction house sold by the Bay last 
March. He is living in Mississauga and 
studying towards an MA in accounting 
at Sheridan College. 

1977 

PHILIP L. HULME, BCom, is vice- 
president, finance, with Nordic 
Laboratories Inc. in Laval. 

PAUL LEVINE, BCom, MBA 78 (York), 
USC Law Center 81, has joined Warner 
Bros. Television in Burbank, CA, as an 
attorney. He previously specialized in 
entertainment law and litigation in the 
law office of Stephen Rohde. 

LESLIE MANION, BA, has taught 
English, French and drama to junior 
high school students in Penticton, B.C. 
since obtaining her teaching certificate 


from Simon Fraser University in 1980. ® 


The Concordia University Alumni Association 
acknowledges with gratitude the following sponsors for its recent activities: 


Air Canada 

A.L. Van Houtte 

Annexe Restaurant and Bar 
Bernard Trottier Ski Mode Inc. 
Boutique Cléo 

Boutique Couleurs 

Briskets Restaurant 

Centaur Theatre 

Centrale des Bibliothéques 

Child Find 

Chuck Brown’s Golf Cie Ltée 
Cinema Westmount Square 
Cineplex Odéon Le Faubourg 
Concordia Alumni Association 
Concordia University Art Gallery 
Concordia University Book Store 


Dorval Golf Club 
D.C. Robertson Productions Ltd. 
Holt Renfrew 
Impact Copy Centres Ltd. 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Jekkel 
Labatt Brewery Limited 
La Cage Aux Sports 
La Coupe 
Le Keg Restaurant 
London Life 
Loyola Alumni Association 
J. Meloche Inc. 
Mother Tucker’s Restaurant 
Nesbitt Thompson Deacon 
North American 

Life Assurance Company 





Paramount Hosiery 
Pasta Nostra Restaurant 
Perkins Paper 
Restaurant Au Vieux Duluth 
Restaurant |’ Intercontinental 

at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Richardson Greenshields of Canada 
Schenley Canda Inc. 
Seagram’s 
Servi-Comp Inc. 
Sir George Williams 

Alumni Association 
Steelbase Industrial Products Ltd. 
Sun Life of Canada 
Van Horne & Roberge Florist 
YMCA (Downtown) 
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JOANNA SHORE-WYATT, BA, is 
presently on maternity leave. She 


formerly worked for BCTV in Vancouver. 


G.W. TOMALTY, BCom, was recently 
appointed eastern regional sales 
manager with General Electric Railcar 
Services Canada, a GE subsidiary 
engaging in financing, leasing and 
maintenance of railcars. 

DAVID WATTIE, BSc, works for the 
New Brunswick agriculture depart- 
ment in charge of an operation 
developing potato seed from tissue 
culture. He and his wife ANN MARIE 
BERRY (L BA 74) live in Perth-Andover, 
N.B. She is chairperson of the local 
library’s board of directors. 

1978 

DAVID ADAMSON, BSc, was recently 
promoted to national field sales 
manager, hospital products, with 
Squibb Canada Inc. in Montreal. 
ANTOINETTE BOZAC, BA, has joined 
Domtar Inc. as legal counsel. 

VICTOR LUST, BCom, BEng 84, isa 
senior process engineer, manufactur- 
ing product and process improvement 
programs for C.R. Bard in Georgia, 
which produces disposable health care 
products for hospitals. 

1979 

DAVID BLACK, BCom, is a senior 
accountant with CGTX Inc., a Hawker 
Siddeley subsidiary which leases and 
repairs railway cars. 

JOSEPH DELUCA, MSc, is a product 
specialist (product application and 
quality assurance) with Shell Canada 
Ltd. in Toronto. He previously worked 
for 10 years as a lab supervisor in 
Shell’s Montreal East refinery. 

JUDY PALNICK, BA, was recently 
appointed vice-president of develop- 
ment for MGM/UA Television Produc- 
tions. She will be involved in develop- 
ing comedies, dramas, and mini-series 
productions. 

1980 

JOELLE B. ADELSON, BCom, BCL 85, 
LLB 84 (McGill), is an associate with 
the Toronto corporate law firm 
Goodman & Carr, specializing in tax 
and estate planning law. 

YVES ARCHAMBAULT, BCom, is a 
marketing manager of retail systems, 
Pacific group, with NCR Corp. world 
headquarters in Dayton, Ohio. 

J. JAMES COSTIS, BCom, is manager of 
financial planning for Royal Trust in 
Montreal, specializing in individual 
tax, investment, and retirement 
planning. 





The shsswciilion af Meme of 
Sir Geage Williams University Inc. 
at a dinner-dance 
50th Anniversary of 


on Saturday, 
November lenty-first, nineteen etghty-sewen 
The Oval Room 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Monteal 


Cocklatls: 6:30 fr.m. 
Dinner: 7:30 fr.m. 


(Prior lo Oct. 15/87) 


Black Tie 
$75.00 frer frertson 


Alumni Office 
1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd. W., Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
(Attention: Ms. Pat Menzies) 514-848-3817 


BARBARA FISCHER, MBA, is a senior 
account manager, independent 
business, with the Royal Bank of 
Canada in Markham, Ontario. 

HAL HANNAFORD, BCom, is a 
lecturer on international business at 
American College in Paris. His wife, 
SUSAN DOHERTY, BSc, is an applica- 
tions engineer developing software for 
newspapers in France, Belgium and 
Switzerland. She also has a freelance 
calligraphy business. The two ‘“‘met at 
Concordia and it’s been love ever 
since,” she reports. 

JAMES KELLY, MA, who is super- 
intendent of languages at the Canadian 
Coast Guard College, has recently 
been appointed chairman of an 
international committee to develop a 
Maritime English program called 
Anglosea. 

LYNNE RATTRAY, BA, is producer- 
director of her own company, Com- 
munications Lynray, which will 
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concentrate in corporate communica- 
tions and desktop publishing services 
in association with Telescene Produc- 
tions. She was previously a CFCF-TV 
reporter, a producer on McGowan’s 
World, and production supervisor for 
the Andre Perry recording studio in 
Morin Heights. 

CLIFFORD ROWE, BCom, says we got 
his address wrong in the September, 
1986 issue. He really lives in Vancou- 
ver, not Suffield, Michigan. His 
employer, Florists’ Transworld 
Delivery, is based in Suffield. 


1981 

GEOFFREY D. LANG, BFA, isa 
freelance drummer who works with a 
local Montreal band called 1945. He 
also does TV and radio work for TVA 
and CBC, gives private drum lessons, 
and is involved with the big band led 
by Concordia music professor Andrew 


Homzy. — 





Keep in touch 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? 
Please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is- 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue 


Name Cé*D Qre@/ear/program 


Home address 

Telephone 
Check box if this is anew address 1 
If you are working, name of employer 
Business address 

Telephone 
Your company’s business? 


Your position and what you do? 


Recent work history? 


If you are continuing studies, where? 
What subject. CC‘(CCC(CSCCSC GCM leit latte 


lf married, when and where? 
If you have children, names and birthdates? 


Any new hobbies, sports, recreational, volunteer or political activities? 


Any comments on Concordia University Magazine? 


NOW FOR THE PITCH TO ’84/’85/’86 GRADS IN THE MONTREAL AREA ONLY 


Join us. Support your Concordia University Alumni Association. Become a Class Officer. 
Yes, | want to help L_] 


Return this form to 

Concordia University Alumni Association, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd West, 
Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 
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ROGER FORGET, BCom, is the 
director of individual client services 
with The Empire Life Insurance 
Company in Kingston. 
CHRISTOPHER D. HAMBLIN, BSc, is 
working in Timmins, Ontario, at the 
Core Library. 

REED MASTEN, BFA, left a full-time 
position as a graphic artist last 
September to start his own picture 
framing business, specializing in 
conservation and hand-made antique 
style frames. He lives in Denver. 
PAUL H. MATHIEU, BCom, has 
completed his PhD requirements in 
international economics at the 
Université de Genéve and now works 
as an economist for the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington. 

RON NEFTIN, BCom, is an account 
executive in the Toronto sales office of 
Metro-Graphic, a commercial printer 
and lithographer specializing in the 
direct response marketing industry. 
CARLO NOVATI, MBA, is a senior 
financial analyst with Bell Canada 
Enterprises in Montreal. 

1982 

DOUGAL CLARK, BA, recently 
completed the Quebec Bar School 
Program and is articling with the law 
firm of Martineau Walker in Montreal. 


WILLIAM MORRIS, BSc, is manager of 
research and product development in 
the grocery products division of Maple 
Leaf Mills Ltd. in Toronto. He was 
previously quality assurance manager 
with the Unico division of Culinar 
Foods. 

AURORE OUELLET, BFA, has a studio 
in St. Donat and describes her work as 
combining art and poetry. Her exhibit 
entitled The Shattered Landscape/Le 
paysage éclaté has been on tour over 
the last two years. 

DANIELLE PAYETTE, BA, is a research 
assistant with Nova, an Alberta 
Corporation, working out of subsidi- 
ary Foothills Pipelines (Yukon) Ltd. 
Based in Ottawa, she focuses on 
federal government liaison. She is also 
a member of the Ottawa Disarmament 
Coalition and the Canadian Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women in 
Sport. 

MICHAEL RALPH TOOMBS, BEng, 
MSc 84 (Guelph), is an agriculture 
engineer and computer specialist with 
the Kemptville College of Agricultural 
Technology in Ontario. 

RACVILLE TSIGG, BA, Instructional 
technology 84, is working past 
retirement age as a supervisor with 
Minolta Canada Inc. in Montreal. He 
lists as hobbies photography, shopping 
in Chinatown and continuing educa- 


tion, which has become “‘an obsession.” 


1983 

GAIL ELLEMENT, BCom, was recently 
promoted to manager of planning and 
development for the Middle East with 
American Express International Inc. in 
Bahrain. 

LYNN GAUKER, BA, is marketing 
communications assistant with Atlas 
Copco Canada Inc. in Dorval, acting 
primarily as publications editor. 
TOYOO OKITA, BA, is second secre- 
tary at the Embassy of Japan in 
Algeria. 

1984 

MARC BEER, BSc, is a medical sales 
representative with Rorer Canada Inc. 
He was previously a respiratory 
technician at the Montreal General. 
KATHRYN CLEVELAND, BEA, is 
teaching French immersion to grades 
2 and 3 at Uxbridge Public School in 
Ontario. She is continuing her studies 
in drama at York University. 

JEAN B. GEDEON, BA, is a communi- 
cations agent with Club International, 
Bonjour Quebec, a wholesale tour 
operator. 
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GUY D. HARDIMAN, BCom, is an 
assistant body shop manager at Jean 
Talon Dodge Chrysler. 

DONNA I. HART, PhD, is a research 
associate at the Institute of Human 
Values at St. Mary’s University in 
Halifax. She is responsible for editing 
lectures from previous conferences of 
an interdisciplinary nature. 

PAULINE MEDEIROS, BEd, is teaching 
English as a second language in two 
elementary schools in St. Eustache. 
SERGE PAIEMENT, BCom, has been a 
stockbroker with Levesque Beaubien 
Inc. in Montreal since May, 1986. 
JOHN RUFFOLO, BCom, is supervisor 
of the accounting and computer 
departments with Automatic Forms 
Ltd. in Dorval, a producer of custom- 
ized business forms. He was previously 
a customer service representative with 
the Royal Bank. 

DANIEL SMALL, BA, is a regular 
member of the RCMP doing uniformed 
police work in rural Saskatchewan, 
based in Rosthern. 

VINIT SHAH, BCom, is an accountant 
for I-Tech Sport Products Inc. in Ville 
St. Laurent. 

STEPHEN WHITTAKER, BCom, is 
manager of finance and administration 
at Emco Plastics in Brampton, Ontario. 
The company produces injection 
moulded parts for the plumbing 
industry. 

EDWARD WONG, BCom, is a financial 
planner with National Financial 
Brokerage Center Inc. in Montreal. He 
was previously a cost accountant with 
Abbott Laboratories. 

1985 

KAWKAB ALMOAYED, BSc, is a 
quality assurance analyst with 
American Express International Inc. 
in Bahrain. 

GIOVANNA BAISTROCCHI, BA, is a 
real estate consultant with Century 21 
Imperial in Montreal. 

PETER BYRNE, BEng, is a cost 
estimator for building construction 
and renovation with Duron Quebec. 
BERNARD GAUTHIER, BCom, is the 
director of communication services 
for the Cornwall campus of St. 
Lawrence College. He oversees all PR 
activity, publications, advertising and 
school liaison. A short film, Thanatos, 
based on a script he wrote, was 
purchased by First Choice/Super 
Channel for airing this past summer. 
JOHN GEORGE KOTSONIS, BA, MA 86 


(U of London), is working towards his » 
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PhD in Russian history at Columbia 
University in New York. 

REV. VALERIAN LAINI, MA, is continu- 
ing his studies in radio, film and 
television at Northwestern University 
in Illinois. 

ANTHONY E. PARASKEVAS, BA, is 
working in corporate and customer 
relations at American Express Canada 
Ltd. in Markham, Ontario. He was 
previously with Canadair in interna- 
tional contract management. 
GABRIEL MELKI, BCom, is manager of 
his own film development company, 
Photo-Flash. This summer he married 
Theadora Paraskevas, a Concordia 
commerce student. 

GUILLAUME SAVARD, MEng, is a 
facilities engineer for IBM Canada Inc. 
in Bromont. He is studying for his 
MBA part-time at the Université de 
Sherbrooke. 

ANDREW WADDELL, BCom, is a 
peace officer with the RCMP in Flin 
Flon, Manitoba. 

MARTIN WALKER, BCompSci, is a 
software design engineer at Matrox 
Electronics in Dorval. 

WOLF CHRISTIAN WILISCH, BSc, is 
working towards his PhD in chemistry 
at the University of California in 
Berkeley. 

LANA WONG, BA, works in the 
administration department at the 


Douglas Hospital. She is continuing 
her studies at McGill in accounting. 
BARBARA ZILBER, BSc, has spent the 
past two years doing community 
volunteer work, travelling through 
North America and Europe, and 
studying Hebrew in Israel. She is 
presently working towards her Masters 
in chemistry at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science in Israel. 


1986 

MICHAEL J. ABBASS, MBA, is a 
commercial account manager trainee 
with the Bank of Montreal. 

EUGEN ABRAMOVICI, MEng, is a staff 
specialist with Canadair Ltd. 

TREVOR S. CARLIN, BCom, works for 
Wood Gundy Inc. in Toronto after 
completing the Canadian Securities 
Course in Montreal. 

MANON DEMERS, BSc, is an actuarial 
assistant at William M. Mercer. 

LOUIS DOUCET, BFA, and ANNE 
COTE, BFA, have started their own 
graphic design company called 
Publisix in Nicolet, Quebec. 
SUSANNE GEERTSEN, BSc, is in her 
second year at McGill working towards 
her PhD in pharmacology. 

J. GRIFFITH, BA, is working for the 
Royal Bank of Canada in Toronto. 
ALEXANDER P. HAGA, MBA, is a 
property manager with Khoury 


IN MEMORIAM 


ITH THE DEATH THIS PAST 

summer of noted Montreal art 
dealer Max Stern, Concordia lost a 
friend, neighbor and benefactor. 

Since 1947, Dr. Stern was owner of 
the Dominion Gallery on Sherbrooke 
St., just a block north of the Henry F. 
Hall Building. 

In 1986, he donated a collection of 
15 works of art to the university. They 
included Emily Carr’s Spring Time and 
John Lyman’s The Blue Lagoon. Other 
works were by Stanley Cosgrove, 
Lawren Harris, Jean-Paul Riopelle, and 
Jacques de Tonnancour. 

The previous year, he presented a 
number of Lyman drawings to the 
Concordia Art Gallery’s permanent col- 
lection. 

Dr. Stern studied at Bonn University 
where he received a PhD in art history. 
He fled Nazi Germany, arriving in Cana- 


da in 1940 with the experience of art 
dealing in London and his father’s gal- 
lery in Dusseldorf. 

In 1985, Concordia conferred on 
him an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree at the convocation of the Fac- 
ulty of Fine Arts. Dr. Stern was present- 
ed on the occasion by Sandra 
Paikowsky, associate art history profes- 
sor and curator of the Concordia Art 
Gallery, who described him as ‘‘a man 
of exceptional culture and a great pub- 
lic benefactor of the arts. 

“His unusual collection of documen- 
tary photographs of Canadian art 
works, his papers, and his correspon- 
dence with artists from across this 
country are a virtually unique and 
invaluable archive of modern Canadian 
art history,’ Paikowsky continued. 
“Both Max Stern and his Dominion 
Gallery are Montreal institutions.” 


Management Ltd. in Fredericton. 
GAETAN HAINS, BSc, is continuing his 
studies in computing at Oxford 
University in England. 

JAMEELA MIRZA ALI MOHAMED, BSc, 
is an accounts survey analyst with 
American Express International Inc. 

in Bahrain. 

LUCILLE PROULX JODOIN, Dip. Art 
therapy, is working towards her 
Masters in art therapy at Concordia. 
She has completed a book entitled, 
Twins Together/Separate Win. 
GEORGE D. STUART, MBA, is working 
for Northern Telecom Inc. in Research 
Triangle Park, North Carolina, asa 
manager of network operations. He is 
working on optical fibre projects. 
SCOTT TILLEY, BCompSci, is working 
at IBM Canada Ltd. in North York, 
Ontario, and doing research for his 
Master’s thesis. 


SOME 110 ALUMNI attended the 
first-ever Concordia Alumni Casino 
Night on May 23 in Hingston Hall on 
the Loyola campus. Organized by 
Georgette Blanchard, Ed Davidson, 
Godwin Kruitwagen and Ron Laughlin 
of the social/educational committee, 
the event raised $1,500 for the work of 
the association. 





MAX STERN, 
1904-1987 
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From the archives 
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LOYOLA CLASS OF 1906 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH of the 1906 Loyola graduating class is the first of 
a series running through to 1971 which the archives department has 
temporarily removed from the Loyola campus for cleaning and repairs. 
New copies, in new wooden frames, will be ready by December at the 
latest. The originals, most of them damaged by exposure to sunlight and 
dust, will be stored in the archives. Anyone with information on two 
photos missing from the series (1932 and 1952) is asked to contact 
archivist Nancy Marrelli at 848-7775 or by mail to 1455 de Maisonneuve 
West, Montreal H3G 1M8. 

The 1906 graduates above are, top row from the left, Gerald A. 
Coughlin, BA; Theophile Descarries, and Gaspard E. Archambault, BSc. 
Bottom row from the left are George P. Vanier, BA (valedictorian); John T. 
Hackett, BL; J. Chester Regan, BA (medalist); and Raymond Cloran, BSc. 

Copy negatives are also being made of the very incomplete set of 30 
available SGW graduation class pictures. 
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CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Based on a design 
by David McKeen, 
Alumni will be interested 
to learn that the 
University logo combines 
a Sun in Splendour on 
a background of Pean, 
representative of Loyola, 
with the red inverted Triangle 
bearing the Book of Learning, 
which has long been 
emblematic of the 
Sir George Williams tradition. 


The name of the University 
reflects the motto 
of the City of Montreal, 
*‘Concordia Salus’? 
and by echoing its 
exhortation to balance, 
measure and proportion, 
serves as a reminder 
of the perennial 
educational ideal 
of fulfilment through 
harmonious development 


Presenting the 
Concordia Alumni Tie 


This distinctly woven pure silk tie 
is available in burgundy or navy. 
Cost is $28.00 payable to the 
Concordia University Alumni Association 


Order yours today! 


ORDER FORM 


DEGREE/YEAR OF 


Please send___ tie(s) GRADUATION 


Color: LJ Burgundy (1 N 
? J hid ADDRESS 
Only money orders accepted payable to: 
Concordia University Alumni Association CITY 
and send to: PROVINCE/STATE 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd West, POSTAL CODE/ZIP 
Montreal, Que H3G 1M8 

SIGNATURE 





Two delicious flavours: 


Gin with Grapefruit-Lemon, 
and Vodka with Peach. , 








